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SAMUEL BECKETT 


The Unnamable 


Where now? When now? Who now? Unquestioning. I, say I. 
Unbelieving. Questions, hypotheses, call them that. Keep going, 
going on, call that going, call that on. Can it be that one day, off it 
goes on, that one day I simply stayed in, in where, instead of going 
out, in the old way, out to spend day and night as far away as pos- 
sible, from where, it wasn’t far. Perhaps that is how it began. No 
more questions. You think you are simply resting, the better to act 
when the time comes, or for no reason, and you soon find yourself 
powerless ever to do anything again. No matter how it happened. 
It, say it, not knowing what. Perhaps I simply assented at last to an 
old situation. But I did nothing. I seem to speak, it is not I, about 
me, it is not about me. These few general remarks to begin with. 
What am I to do, what shall I do, what should I do, in my situation, 
how proceed? By aporia pure and simple or by affirmations and ne- 
gations invalidated as uttered, or sooner or later? Generally speaking. 
There must be other solutions. Otherwise it would be quite hopeless. 
But it is quite hopeless. I should mention before going any further, 
any further on, that I say aporia without knowing what it means. 
Can one be an Ephectic otherwise than unawares? I don’t know. 
With the yesses and noes it is different. They will come back to me 
as I go along ,and how to shit on them, sooner or later, like a bird, 
without omitting any. That is an easy thing to say. The fact would 
seem to be, if in my situation one may speak of facts, not only that I 
shall have to speak of things of which I cannot speak, but also, which 
is even more interesting, but also that I, which is even more interest- 
ing, that I shall have to, I forget, no matter. And yet I am obliged 
to speak. I shall never be silent. Never. 
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I shall not be alone, at the outset. I am of course alone. Alone. 
That is an easy thing to say. Things have to be easy to say. And 
how can one be sure, in such darkness? I shall have company. At the 
outset. A few puppets. Then I'll scatter them. If I can. And things, 
what is the correct attitude towards things? And, to begin with, are 
they necessary? What a question. But I have no illusions, things 
are to be expected. The best is not to decide anything, in this con- 
nexion, in advance. If a thing turns up, for some reason or another, 
take it into consideration. Where there are people, it is said, there 
are things. Does this mean that when you admit the former you must 
admit the latter? Time will tell. The thing to avoid, I don’t know 
why, is the spirit of system. People with things, people without 
things, things without people, what does it matter, it will not take 
me long to scatter them. I don’t see how. The best would be not to 
begin. But I have to begin. That is to say I have to go on. Perhaps 
in the end I shall smother in a throng. Incessant comings and goings, 
the crush and bustle of a bargain sale. No, no danger. Of that. 

Malone is there. Of his motral liveliness little trace survives. He 
passes before me at doubtless regular intervals, unless it is 1 who pass 
before him. No, once and for all, I do not move. He passes, motion- 
less. But there will not be much on the subject of Malone, from 
whom there is nothing more to be expected. Personally I do not in- 
tend to be bored. It was while watching him pass that I wondered if 
we cast a shadow. Impossible to say. He passes close to me, a few 
feet away, slowly, always in the same direction. I am almost sure it 
is he. The brimless hat seems to be conclusive. With his two hands 
he props up his jaw. He passes without a word. Perhaps he does not 
see me. One of these days I shall challenge him. I shall say . . . I 
don’t know, I shall think of something when the time comes. There 
are no days here, but I use the expression. I see him from the waist 
up, he stops at the waist, as far as I am concerned. The trunk is erect. 
But I do not know whether he is standing or kneeling. He might also 
be sitting. I see him in profile. Sometimes I wonder if it is not Molloy. 
Perhaps it is Molloy, wearing Malone’s hat. But it is more reasonable 
to assume it is Malone, wearing his own hat. Oh look, there is the 
first thing, Malone’s hat. I see no other clothes. Perhaps Molloy is 
not here at all. Could he be, without my knowledge? The place is 
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no doubt vast. Dim intermittent lights suggest a kind of distance. 
To tell the truth I believe they are all here, at least from Murphy on, 
I believe we are all here, but so far I have only seen Malone. Another 
hypothesis, they were here, but are here no longer. I shall examine 
it after my fashion. Are there other pits, deeper down? To which one 
accedes by this one? Stupid obsession with depth. Are there other 
places set aside for us and this one where I am, with Malone, merely 
their narthex? I thought I had done with phases. No, no, we have 
all been here for ever, we shall be here for ever, I know it. 


No more questions. Is not this rather the place where one fin- 
ishes vanishing? Will the day come when Malone will pass before 
me no longer? Will the day come when Malone will pass before the 
spot where I was? Will the day come when another will pass before 
me, before the spot where I was? I have no opinion, on these matters. 


If I were not without feeling his beard would fill me with pity. 
It hangs down, on either side of his chin, in two twists of unequal 
length. Was there a time when I too revolved thus? No, I have al- 
ways been sitting here, at this selfsame spot, my hands on my knees, 
gazing before me like a great horned owl in an aviary. The tears 
stream down my cheeks from my unblinking eyes. What makes me 
weep so? From time to time. There is nothing saddening here. Per- 
haps it is liquefied brain. Past happiness in any case has clean gone 
from my memory, assuming it was ever there. If I accomplish other 
natural functions, it is unawares. Nothing ever troubles me. And yet 
I am troubled. Nothing has ever changed since I have been here. 
But I dare not conclude from this that nothing ever will change. Let 
us try and see where these considerations lead. I have been here, 
ever since I began to be, my appearances elsewhere being due to 
other parties. All has proceeded, all this time, in the utmost calm, 
the most perfect order, apart from a few manifestations the meaning 
of which escapes me. No, it is not that their meaning escapes me, 
my own escapes me just as much. Here all things — no, I shall not 
say it, being unable to. I owe my existence to nobody, these faint fires 
are not of those that illuminate or burn. Going nowhere, coming 
from nowhere, Malone passes. These notions of forbears, of houses 
where lamps are lit at night, and other such, where do they come 
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to me from? And all these questions that I ask myself. It is not in a 
spirit of curiosity. I cannot be silent. I do not need to know anything 
about myself. Here all is clear. No, all is not clear. But the discourse 
must go on. So one invents obscurities. Rhetoric. These lights for 
example, which I do not ask to mean anything, what is there so 
strange about them, so wrong? Is it their irregularity, their instability, 
is it their shining strong one minute and weak the next, but never 
exceeding the power of one or two candles? Malone appears and dis- 
appears with the punctuality of clockwork, always at the same dis- 
tance, the same velocity, in the same direction, the same attitude. But 
the play of the lights is truly unpredictable. It is only fair to say that 
to eyes less knowing than mine they would probably pass unseen. But 
even to mine do they not sometimes do so? They are perhaps un- 
wavering and fixed and my fitful perceiving the cause of their in- 
constancy. I hope I may have occasion to come back to this question. 
But I shall remark without further delay, in order to be sure of doing 
so, that I am relying on these lights, as indeed on all other similar 
sources of credible perplexity, to help me continue and perhaps even 
conclude. I resume, I have to. Yes, where was I, from the unexcep- 
tionable order that has prevailed here up to date may I infer that 
such will always be the case? I may of course. But the mere fact of 
asking myself such a question gives me to reflect. It is in vain I tell 
myself that its only purpose is to stimulate the lagging discourse, this 
excellent explanation does not satisfy me. Can it be I am the 
prey of a genuine preoccupation, of a need to know as one might 
say? I don’t know. I'll try something else. If one day a change were 
to take place, resulting from a principle of disorder already present, 
or on its way, what then? That would seem to depend on the nature 
of the change. No, here all change would be fatal and land me back, 
there and then, in all the fun of the fair. I'll try something else. Has 
nothing really changed since I have been here? No, frankly, hand on 
heart, wait a second, no, nothing, to my knowledge. But, as I have 
said, the place may well be vast, as it may merely measure twelve 
feet in diameter. As far as discerning its limits is concerned, it comes 
to the same thing. It pleases me to think I occupy the centre, but 
nothing is less certain. In a sense I would be better off on the edge, 
since my eyes are always fixed in the same direction. But I am cer- 
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tainly not on the edge. For if I were then Malone, wheeling about 
me as he does, would issue from the enceinte at every revolution, 
which is manifestly impossible. But does he in fact wheel, does he 
not perhaps simply pass before me in a straight line? No, he wheels, 
I feel it, and about me, like a planet about its sun. And if he made a 
noise as he goes I would hear him all the time, on my right hand, at 
my back, on my left hand, before seeing him again. But he makes 
none, for I am not deaf, of that I am convinced, that is to say half 
convinced. In any case from centre to edge it is a far cry and I may 

well be situated somewhere between the two. It is equally possible, 
I do not deny it, that I too am in perpetual motion, accompanied by 
Malone as the earth by its moon. In which case there would be no 
further grounds for my complaining about the disorder of the lights, 
due simply to my insistence on regarding them as always the same 
lights and viewed always from the same point. All is possible, or al- 
most. But the best is to think of myself as fixed and at the centre of 
this place, whatever its shape and extent. This is also probably the 
most pleasing to me. In a word no change apparently since I have 
been here, disorder of the lights perhaps an illusion, all change to be 


feared, incomprehensible uneasiness. 





HUGH KENNER 


The Beckett Landscape 


This dust will not settle in our time. 


I 


Mr. Beckett’s obsession with bicycles, amputees, and with the 
letter M, his connoisseurship of the immobilized hero, his preoccu- 
pation with footling questions which there isn’t sufficient evidence 
to resolve, his humor of the short sentence, his Houdini-like virtu- 
osity (by preference chained hand and foot, deprived of story, dia- 
logue, locale): these constitute a unique comic repertoire, like a 
European clown’s. The antecedents of his plays aren’t in literature 
but — to take a rare American example — in Emmett Kelly’s solemn 
determination to sweep a circle of light into a dustpan: a haunted 
man whose fidelity to an impossible task — quite as if someone he 
desires to oblige had exacted it of him — illuminates the dynamics 
of a tragic sense of duty. (“We are waiting for Godot to come — Or 
for night to fall. We have kept our appointment and that’s an end 
to that. We are not saints, but we have kept our appointment. How 
many people can boast as much?”) The milieu of his novels bears 
a moral resemblance to that of the circus, where virtuosity — to no 
end — is the principle of life, where death is courted to no purpose, 
where a thousand variations on three simple movements fill up the 
time between train and train, and the animals have merely to pace 
their cages to draw cries of admiring sympathy that are withheld, 
whatever his risks, from the high-wire acrobat: the spectators settled 
numbly in their ritual of waiting, the normal emotions of human 
solidarity not perverted but anaesthetized. 


Cette voix qui parle, se sachant mensongere, indifférente 4 ce qu’elle dit, 
trop vieille peut-étre et trop humiliée pour pouvoir jaamis dire enfin les 
mots qui la fassent cesser, se sachant inutile, pour rien, qui ne s’écoute 
pas, attentive au silence qu’elle rompt, par ou peut-étre un jour lui revi- 
endra le long soupir clair d’avant et d’adieu, en est-il une? . . . Elle 
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n’est pas la mienne, je n’en ai pas, je n’ai pas de voix et je dois parler, 

c'est tout ce que je sais, c'est autour de cela qu’i] faut tourner, c’est a 

propos de cela qu'il faut parler, avec cette voix qui n’est pas la mienne, 

mais qui ne peut étre que la mienne, puisqu’il n’y a que moi, ou s'il est 
d'autres que moi, a qui cette voix pourrait appartenir, ils ne viennent pas 
jusqu’a moi, je n’en dirai pas davantage, je ne serai pas plus clair. Ils me 
regardent de loin peut-étre, je n’y vois pas d’inconvénient, du moment 
que moi je ne les vois pas, tel un visage parmi la braise, qu’ils savent 
voué a s'écrouler, mais c'est trop long, il se fait tard, les yeux se ferment, 

demain il faut se lever tét. (L’Innommable, 40-41). 

This is the narrator-as-clown, his language not a means of com- 
munication but an anxious audible dumb-show, in a work from 
which Beckett has succeeded in abolishing all content save the ges- 
tures of the intellect: immaculate solipsism compelled (this is the 
comic twist) to talk, talk, talk, and fertile in despairing explanations 
for its own garrulity. It isn’t, as an over-literal reader might expect, 
the last logorrhoea of a despairing writer: it is followed by, of all 
things, plays, in which people talk to one another. It is, however, 
the last part and spiritual low point of a puzzling trilogy, written in 
French between 1951 and 1953, which suddenly draws down into 
a spiralling void the wit, geniality, and relatively engaging sadness 
of his first two novels, Murphy (1938) and Watt (1945, published 
1953). The French trilogy, Molloy, Malone Meurt, L’Innommable,* 
three novels about solitary figures who suffer from nausea with the 
universe and who spin words, leaves its fastidious stench on the sub- 
sequent plays; though the author (who has let us know that he very 
nearly is Molloy, Malone and the Unnameable) resumes his grasp 
on the handles of practical affairs, and even generates, in the 1957 
All That Fall, a bleached poetry of mundane fatigue, the memory 
of that secular dark night of the soul is not to be exorcised. There 
is no literary parallel for the three books in which Samuel Beckett, 
releasing a certain violence of temperament evident in his earliest 
work and suppressed in Murphy and Watt, turned his face away 
from every accessible satisfaction, even from the familiar contours of 
his own language, and jettisoning the matrices of fiction, narrator, 


The first two have been published by the Grove Press in the author’s English 
translations. The third is being translated. Watt, written in English, was 
published in France and is very difficult to obtain. 
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setting, characters, theme, plot, devoted his scrutiny to the very heart 
of the act of novel-writing: a man in a room writing things out of 
his head while every breath he draws brings death nearer. 


Though novels handle the things of the body, they aren’t lived 
but written out of the head. And the novelist lives in the act of 
writing. The protagonist of L’Innommable knows bitterly that were 
the stream of words to cease, he would cease: an occurrence mean- 
ingless and so not to be wished for. He has sat fixed in that grey 
space long enough to know that it is not for non-being that the 
tormented man can wish, but only for the cessation of particular 
torments. It is only academically true that “wisdom consists in ob- 
literating the faculty of suffering rather than in a vain attempt to 
reduce the stimuli that exasperate that faculty.” (Proust, 1931). It 
is a Cartesian dilemma: non-being must be talked about, et je parle, 
donc je suis. It is with no surprise that we discover the protagonist 
of Beckett’s first published work, a 98-line poem (Whoroscope, 
1930), to be René Descartes soliliquizing in a Dublin accent. 


Thus Descartes shares three attributes with the protagonists of 
the French trilogy: a recurrent obsession Cin his case, about eggs); 
an incapacity for brushing the wing of his mind against persons or 
things without nausea; and a singular absence of what can only be 
called identity. He addresses his breakfast: 

Are you ripe at last, 

my slim pale double-breasted turd! 

How rich she smells, 

this abortion of a fledgling!? 

I will eat it with a fish-fork. 

White and yolk with feathers. 

Then I will rise and move moving 

toward Rahab of the snows, 

the murdering matinal pope-confessed amazon, 

Christina the ripper 


The “abortion of a fledgling” he castigates in an ecstasy of disgust; 
queen Christina of Sweden incurs his wrath because (“matinal ama- 


2A footnote informs us that Descartes “liked his omelette made of eggs hatched 
eight to ten days; shorter or longer under the hen and the result, he says, is 
disgusting.” 
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zon”) she required his presence at five o'clock in the morning; as 
for himself, he is simply the spot where these two and twenty other 
particular distastes intersect. A year after printing this witty eruc- 
tation Beckett (Descartes temporarily slumbering somewhere in his 
soul) produced his study of Proust, on the title-page of which he 
announces that the page-references are to “the abominable edition 
of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, in sixteen volumes.” 


II 


The author of Proust (age 25) displays a colubrine suddenness 
of invective and an odd intense tranquillity of appreciation. This un- 
usual intellectual rhythm — reasserted twenty years later in Molloy 
— sustains a disquietingly personal identification between critic and 
an ideal Proust, too fervid for impressionism, totally ignoring the 
familiar image of perfumed cigarettes in a cork-lined room. It isn’t 
a Bloomsbury Proust; in fact, Beckett explicitly excludes from his 
synthesis “the garrulous old dowager of the Letters.” A style that 
oscillates between Pater and neurasthenia delivers the elements of 
the Proust-Beckett universe, in which “we are not merely more weary 
because of yesterday, we are other, no longer what we were before 
the calamity of yesterday;” in which therefore, since he who attains 
is no longer he who desired, “the wisdom of all the sages, from 
Brahma to Leopardi, . . . consists not in the satisfaction but in 
the ablation of desire;” the failure of all human relationships is pre- 
ordained; and “the immediate joys and sorrows of the body and the 
intelligence are so many superfoetations,” because “the only world 
that has reality and significance” is “the world of our own latent 
consciousness.” 

Thus all that does and suffers is unreal, harvesting only in its 
moments of inattention the ingredients of what involuntary memory 
may later recover and illuminate; hence the accessible is without 
exception disagreeable, and any willed relationship of person to per- 
son, here and now, “the attempt to comunicate where no communi- 
cation is possible, is merely a simian vulgarity, or horribly comic.” 
(Molloy has such an experience, with a certain Mrs. Lousse.) 
“Friendship, according to Proust, is the negation of that irremediable 
solitude to which every human being is condemned. Friendship im- 
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plies an almost pious acceptance of face values. Friendship is a social 
expedient, like upholstery or the distribution of garbage buckets.” 
Love, on the other hand, “a function of man’s sadness” rather than 
of his cowardice, is allied to the sources of power. “In the midst of 
the most complete blindness, perspicacity subsists in the form of 
tenderness and predilection.” Friendship is a grotesque aggression, 
but love — witness Celia in Murphy, or Mrs. Rooney in All That 
Fall — love does not impose. 


Love yearns. Man yearns for what has been registered by his 
extreme inattention and forgotten unnoticed. Since the conscious life 
is an ignoble trafic with the practical world, what is usually called 

“memory”, the faculty that reproduces those impressions of the past 
that were ‘consciously formed, can recall nothing but the soiled shirts 
and half-eaten sandwiches of earlier practical trafficking. To augment 
the banalities of today the man with a good memory can summon 
the banalities of yesterday. But in some inner “gouffre interdit 4 nos 
sondes” is stored what was never corrupted by practical attention, 
“the essence of our selves, the best of our many selves, . . . the 
best because accumulated shyly and painfully under the nose of our 
vulgarity.” But this is inaccessible. We cannot be happy in the pres- 
ent because we must be conscious of it; nor can we normally recall 
that of which we were never conscious. Hence the mounting nausea 
of a Molloy, or the retching despair of Hamm in his wheelchair: 

A rat! Steps! Breath held and then . . . (He breathes out.) Then 

babble, babble, words, like the solitary child who turns himself into 

children, so as to be together, and whisper together, in the dark. 

(Pause..) Moment upon moment, pattering down, like the millet grains 

of . . . Che hesitates) . . . that old Greek, and all life long you 

wait for that to mount up to a life. (Pause. He opens his mouth to con- 

tinue, renounces.) Ah, let's get it over! (Endgame, p. 70). 


We can only wait, for death, for Godot, or for the Proustian miracle. 
For, says Proust — and this is the nub of Beckett’s fascination with 
him -- what memory cannot locate, nor the most successful evocative 
experiment do more than echo, will once in a while flood us by 
accident, when “by some miracle of analogy the central impression 
of a past sensation recurs as an imediate stimulus,” and opens the 
inner gulfs, 
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The most trivial experience — he says in effect — is encrusted with ele- 
ments that logically are not related to it and have consequently been 
rejected by our intelligence: it is imprisoned in a vase filled with a 
certain perfume and a certain colour and raised to a certain temperature. 
These vases are suspended along the height of our years, and, not being 
sccessible to memory, are in a sense immune, the purity of their climatic 
content is guaranteed to forgetfulness, each one is kept at a distance, 
at its date. So that when the imprisoned microcosm is besieged in the 
manner described, we are flooded by a new air and a new perfume 
(new precisely because already experienced), and we breathe the true 
air of Paradise, of the only Paradise that is not the dream of a madman, 
the Paradise that has been lost. (55). 


One may be suffused for instance by “a sour and distinguished prose, 
shaped and stated by his mother’s voice, muted and sweetened almost 
to a lullaby, unwinding all night long its reassuring foil of sound 
before a child’s insomnia.” (53). 

Beckett images have a way of recurring. In Endgame (1957), 
where Hamm’s active lifelong denial of love — translating the Prous- 
tian apathy into rhetoric of revulsion—has made everything go 
wrong, those perfumed jars where the past is sealed away are trans- 


mogrified into two ash-cans, which dominate the right side of the 
stage in metallic obduracy and contain his legless parents; and em- 
anating from one of these ash-cans his father’s rebuke recalls the 
child’s insomnia: 
Whom did you call when you were a tiny boy, and were frightened, 
in the dark? Your mother? No. Me. We let you cry. Then we moved 
you out of earshot ,so that we might sleep in peace. (Endgame, 56). 


Now it is their conversations that trouble his sleep: 
HAMM (wearily): Quiet, quiet, you're —- me awake. (Pause.) 
Talk softer. (Pause). If I could sleep I might make love. I'd go into 
the woods. My eyes would see . . . the sky, the earth. I'd run, run, 
they wouldn’t catch me. (Pause). Nature! (Pause). There’s something 
dripping in my head. (Pause). A heart, a heart in my head. (18) 
Blind, in his wheelchair, he gropes toward “the only Paradise that is 
not the dream of a madman, the Paradise that has been lost,” or 
like the dying Malone contrives soothing fictions in which, how- 
ever, he figures as the heartless voice of necessity striking postures 
betc: tenants who cringe at his feet. Hamm is the last perversion 
(1957) of the Beckett protagonist, a being whose capacity for prac- 
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tical attention has always been imperfect and in the last stages of his 
transports is pleasingly diffuse, who (like Proust) has no taste what- 
ever for physical activity, and cultivates a gentle solipsism designed 
to release him into “the dark, the will-lessness, a mote in its absolute 
freedom.” The Beckett protagonist, as we might expect from reading 
Proust, seeks equilibrium in entropy. Thus Murphy regards the 
mental patients he is paid to attend “not as banished from a system 
of benefits” by their disorder, “but as escaped from a colossal fiasco,” 
and is greatly soothed by “the absolute impassiveness of the higher 
schizoids, in the face of the most pitiless therapeutic bombardment,” 
and by the appointments of the padded cells: 


The pads surpassed by far all he had ever been able to imagine in the 
way of indoor bowers of bliss. The three dimensions, slightly concave, 
were so exquisitely proportioned that the absence of the fourth was 
scarcely felt. The tender luminous oyster-grey of the pneumatic uphol- 
stery, cushioning every square inch of ceiling, walls, floor and door, lent 
colour to the truth, that one was a prisoner of air. The temperature was 
such that only total nudity could do it justice. No system of ventilation 
appeared to dispel the illusion of respirable vacuum . . . (Murphy, 
181). 


Thus Watt, the most engaging of Beckett’s creations, has the utmost 
difficulty in accommodating his mind to the most utile objects: 


For Watt now found himself in the midst of things which, if they 
consented to be named, did so as it were with reluctance . . . Look- 
ing at a pot, for example, or thinking of a pot, one of Mr. Knott's 
pots, it was in vain that Watt said, Pot, pot. Well, perhaps not quite 
in vain, but very nearly. For it was not a pot, the more he looked, the 
more he reflected, the more he felt sure of that, that it was not a pot 
at all. It resembled a pot, it was almost a pot, but it was not a pot of 
which one could say, Pot, pot and be comforted. (Watt, 81). 


In the French trilogy this fluid bewilderment deposits jagged crystals. 
Thus Molloy rehearses the sensations of dissolution: 


This time, then once more I think, then perhaps a last time, then I think 
it'll be over, with that world too. Premonition of the last but one. All 
grows dim. A little more and you'll grow blind. It’s in the head. It 
doesn’t work any more, it says, I don’t work any more. You go dumb 
as well and sounds fade. The threshold scarcely crossed that’s how it 
is. (Molloy, 8) 


Thus Malone, exacerbated by padded-cell amenities: 
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. And indeed the silence at times is such that the earth seems un- 
inhabited. That is what comes of the taste for generalization. You have 
only to hear nothing for a few days, in your hole, nothing but the sounds 
of things, and you begin to fancy yourself the last of human kind. 
What if I started to scream? . . . (Malone Dies, 81). 

Thus the protagonist of L’Innommable: 

En somme: aucun changement depuis que je suis ici, apparemment; 

désordre des lumiéres peut-étre une illusion; tout changement 4 craindre; 

incompr¢hensible inquiétude. (16) 

Murphy, Watt, Molloy, Malone, “I”; each has no history, no identity 
beyond the flavour of his thoughts, no reliable partition between 
memory and invention; each floats with increasingly bitter resigna- 
tion toward nothing; each has but one name, except the last who is 
nameless. We are encouraged to think of them as concentric zones 
of a single consciousness, Murphy closest to the world of daily sen- 
sation, The Unnameable a delirious secret core of which Murphy 
entertained soothing illusions. The analysis of human potentiality in 
Proust promised the possibility of miraculous paradises, flooding the 
consciousness at imprevisable moments from reservoirs of past inat- 
tention, provided only one withdrew one’s investments in the em- 
pirical present. With this promise something has by the time of the 
French trilogy gone badly wrong. Though Murphy is a genial work, 
and Watt a book whose understanding with the reader is suffused 
with deliquescent lyricism, the tone of the last three novels promises 
nothing except that the writer will be released from exacerbation 
only when he has died, and the reader perhaps when he reads no 
more. L’Inommable ends without even the satisfaction of Malone’s 
expiring “never anything/ there/ any more;” it ends, “je ne sais pas, 
je ne le saurai jamais, dans le silence on ne sait pas, il faut continuer, 
je vais continuer.” 

If the novels move from a Paradiso to an Inferno as some com- 
ponent excluded from the facile quietism of the Proust analysis floods 
them increasingly, the inference is that the Beckett machine started 
badly out of adjustment. It started with the book that preceded 
Murphy by four years, More Pricks than Kicks, a sequence of ten 
short stories about a mordantly nihilistic young Dubliner named, 
improbably, Belacqua Shuah. If Proust is Mr. Beckett's Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, More Pricks than Kicks is his Dubliners; 
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and he appears to have reacted against the gently graduated melan- 
choly of Joyce’s stories much as Wyndham Lewis did in The Wild 
Body, with a ferocious humor of phrase and a mordant pointlessness 
of plot: an understandable reaction for a young man determined to 
write, thwarted by the existence of an enormous shadow which 
seemed to preempt wholly the accessible material. The formula is 
simply to withdraw Joyce’s compassion, and disrupt the gentle down- 
ward slope of his gracefully cadenced epiphanies —a civilization 
lapsing from paralysis to inertia, and at last covered by softly falling 
snow — with sardonic verbal moraines, contrivances of willed absurd- 
ity, and bouts of forced laughter. Belacqua ricochets wildly from 
affair to affair, leaving girl after girl standing in tableau bewilder- 
ment, marries thrice, and dies into the immobility towards which 
all his rampages have been obliquely oriented. The first story, “Dante 
and the Lobster,” contains the rest; its focus shifts by plausible con- 
trivance from Dante’s enigmatic canti of the moon to the boiling 
of a lobster for dinner, the middle term being Belacqua’s violent 
ritual grilling of his luncheon toast. (“He laid his cheek against the 
soft of the bread, it was spongy and warm, alive. But he would very 
soon take that plush feel off it, by God he would take that fat white 
look off its face.”.) The baffled intellect retreats from Beatrice’s intel- 
lectual sarabande, her explanation of the spots upon the moon, to 
a domain where it can impose its will and wrench its satisfactions 
(“This meal that he was at such pains to make ready, he would 
devour it with a sense of rapture and victory, it would be like 
smiting the sledded Polacks on the ice. He would snap at it with 
closed eyes, he would gnash it into a pulp, he would vanquish it 
utterly with his. fangs.” But later in the day, when, all passion 
spent, he delivers his aunt her lobster, the commonplace to which he 
has succeeded in reducing all relations with living creatures crumbles 
upward to engulf him in panic: for he has never before realized 
that lobsters are boiled alive. One gets used to these things, as Be- 
lacqua is used to every other happening, and what you are used to 
you can then at your pleasure invest with fangless drama, as Be- 
lacqua eats his bread in saturnine savagery. But the boiling of the 
lobster, raping his consciousness, is excruciating like all the facts 


habit has not yet empearled. 
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“Have sense,” she said sharply. “Lobsters are always boiled alive. 
They must be.” She caught up the lobster and laid it on its back. It 
trembled. “They feel nothing,” she said. 

In the depths of the sea it had crept into the cruel pot. For hours, 
in the midst of its enemies, it had breathed secretly. It had survived 
the Frenchwoman’s cat and his witless clutch. Now it was going alive 
into the scalding water. It had to. Take into the air my quiet breath. 

Belacqua looked at the old parchment of her face, gray in the dim 
kitchen. 

“You make a fuss,” she said angrily, “and upset me and then 
lash into it for your dinner.” 

She lifted the lobster clear of the table. It had about thirty seconds 
to live. 

Well, thought Belacqua, it’s a quick death, God help us all. 

It is not. (More Pricks than Kicks, 20). 


There have been few inventions in fiction to compare with the hair- 
raising voice from universal space that speaks those three words. It 
is later, soured and personified, the prevailing voice of the French 
trilogy. The genial decor of Murphy comes to epiphany as Murphy, 
in his garret room, tied to his rocking chair (“slowly he felt better, 


astir in his mind, in the freedom of that light and dark that did not 
clash, nor alternate, nor fade nor lighten except to their communion 
. . . . Soon his body would be quiet, soon he would be free”), light- 
ens his incandescent mind by a gentle rocking dissolution; when 
someone going to the water closet turns on the unlit gas, and Murphy 
is set free as he had not foreseen. Well, the tone of the narrative 
says, it’s a quick death, God help us all; and Molloy, Malone and the 
Nameless One stir in their hopeless beds to reiterate, “It is not.” 


Ill 


That the tone of Murphy makes the claim later so rebuked, 
is a fact related to its technical narcissism. ‘Though the novel is 
a vastly smoother performance, the author’s mind is no more en- 
gaged with human fact than it was in the galvanically disrupted 
short stories. The book is meant to be reread lovingly, sentence by 
sentence. The coroner wishes he were on the golf course: “He closed 
his eyes and struck a long putt. The ball left the club with the sweet 
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sound of a flute, flowed across the green, struck the back of the tin, 
spouted a foot into the air, fell plump into the hole, bubbled and 
was still.” (260). With two details, the flute and the bubbling, this 
sentence makes easy jest of its own virtuosity. So does the dialogue 
of Wylie and Neary, whose effortless amplitude of diction is neither 
wholly theirs nor wholly the author's: 

“But betray me,” said Neary, “and you go the way of Hippasos.” 

“The Akousmatic, I presume,” said Wylie. “His retribution slips 

my mind.” 
“Drowned in a puddle,” said Neary, “for having divulged the in- 
commensurability of side and diagonal.” 

“So perish all babblers,” said Wylie. (47) 
In this exact, pellucid brilliance of language, each sentence strained 
and filtered, we discern Murphy, the “seedy solipsist,” drifting gro- 
tesquely, mutely to annihilation while an assortment of minor char- 
acters, each in solemn pursuit of some goal for the achievement of 
which Murphy is preposterously indispensable, dart after him like 
minnows toward a piece of bread. For Murphy, who is unaware of 
the pursuers, the central situation is that his body loves Celia, who 
wants him to go to work and support the two of them — thereby 
taking her off the streets — while his mind abhors the complications 
she introduces into his quest for anonymity, for a state of being “not 
free, but a mote in the dark of absolute freedom,” a state most readily 
approximated by rocking naked in a dark room in a rocking chair 
“of undressed teak, guaranteed not to crack, warp, shrink, corrode, 
or creak at night,” to which he has bound himself with seven scarves. 
When he dies, Celia returns sadly to her old profession, and we 
realize with surprise that she has moved through this highly stylized 
novel wholly untouched by either satire or sentimentality. The aloof 
compassion with which she is presented guarantees the book’s flute- 
like purity: neither a detachment smelling of antiseptic nor an un- 
easy vigilence against sentiment. The characters — Celia is the test 
case — move unimpeded; they aren’t dolls, no joke is “on” them, 
they and the author share a pedantically austere notion of the vanity 
of human wishes as they circulate through the plot’s extravagant 
minuet. They don’t, of course, exist; Celia is a transparent phan- 
tasm, the rest are points to which are tied the balloon-strings of their 
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characteristic jests. So there is no rictus, neither a point scored by 
the author nor a fist shaken in the face of eternity, in what an angrier 
writer would have made the contrived climax of the book, the reading 
of Murphy’s will: 
With regard to the disposal of these my body, mind and soul, I desire 
that they be burnt and placed in a paper bag and brought to the Abbey 
Theatre, Lr. Abbey Street, Dublin, and without pause into what the 
great and good Lord Chesterfield calls the necessary house, where their 
happiest hours have been spent, on the right as one goes down into the 
pit, and I desire that the chain be there pulled upon them, if possible 
during the performance of a piece, the whole to be executed without 
ceremony or show of grief. (269) 
That his ashes are instead scattered by inadvertence on the floor of 
a pub isn’t a last cruel joke (there is no cruelty in this world of 
bubbles) nor even an auctorial belch, merely a Quixote-like misad- 
venture which doesn’t matter. Murphy wouldn’t have minded. One 
retains great affection for Murphy. 


In Watt, on the other hand, the inhabitants of the daylight 
world are banished at the outset to a farcical distance, exchanging 
conversation like this: 


These northwestern skies are really extraordinary, said Goff, are 
they not. 


So voluptuous, said Tetty. You think it is all over and then pop! 
up they flare, with augmented radiance. (Watt, 15) 

Watt makes his appearance in this slapstick setting; “Tetty was not 
sure whether it was a man or a woman. Mr. Hackett was not sure 
that it was not a parcel, a carpet for example, or a roll of tarpaulin, 
wrapped up in dark paper and tied about the middle with a cord.” 
Having established the fact that the external Watt stumbles like 
an animated parcel through the world of policemen, love verses, 
hunchbacks, trams, births, and other vaudeville paraphernalia, the 
narrative settles down lovingly amid the shifting landscapes of the 
internal Watt, where all is a vagueness, a questioning, a cascade of 


deliquescent hypotheses. 


Watt enters, there is no knowing why, the employ of a Mr. 
Knott. His duties are rudimentary. He stays an indefinite length of 
time. He is then replaced, as appears to be the custom, and leaves. 
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That is the entire plot, and whoever chooses to see in it a metaphor 
for human life is welcome to do so. 


Mr. Knott is almost as elusive as the deity, and Watt in the 
Knott-world spends most of his time puzzling over the enigmatic 
arrangements of the establishment. The remains of Mr. Knott's din- 
ner, when he has not eaten the whole of it, are invariably set outside 
to be eaten by a hungry dog; and how it can always be ensured that 
a hungry dog will present itself on these occasions torments Watt 
through four solutions and fourteen objections, until he is compelled 
to postulate a retinue of at least six famished dogs, “suitably main- 
tained at Mr. Knott’s expense in some convenient place in a famished 
condition,” plus five generations of a family named Lynch, main- 
tained on annuities to look after the dogs. After 26 pages of detailed 
speculations, “once Watt had grasped, in its complexity, the mech- 
anism of the arrangement, how the food came to be left, and the 
dog to be available, and the two to be united, then it interested 
him no more, and he enjoyed a comparative peace of mind, in this 
connexion.” 


For Watt, whose degree of habitual withdrawal from the em- 
pirical world would have delighted Murphy, is tormented by a faculty 
Beckett omitted from the facile synthesis of the earlier novel. He 
bears the Cartesian cross, the discursive intellect, with its irremedi- 
able itch to think explicable worlds into existence, stumbling through 
corridors of exquisite absurdity towards some talismanic formula with 
which it can be temporarily at rest. Watt ends his days, apparently, 
in some sort of institution for the mentally unbalanced, a locale 
which recurs with increasing insistence in the French trilogy to be- 
come a metaphor for the novelist’s workroom. 


The French trilogy makes this point on its opening page. When 
we first encounter Molloy he is writing. “There’s this man who 
comes every week. Perhaps I got here thanks to him. He says not. 
He gives me money and takes away the pages. So many pages, so 
much money . . . . Yet I don’t work for money. For what then? 
I don’t know. The truth is I don’t know much.” What he works 
for is perhaps explicated by a passage about Watt’s solution of the 
mystery of the dogs: 
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Not that for a moment Watt supposed that he had penetrated the forces 
at play, in this particular instance, or even perceived the forms that 
they upheaved, or obtained the least useful information concerning him- 
self, or Mr. Knott, for he did not. But he had turned, little by little, 
a disturbance into words, he had made a pillow of old words, for a 


head. (Watt, 117). 

What gains for Watt a pillow, however, brings Molloy only pro- 
tracted irritation, different only in quality from the irritation of keep- 
ing silence. He is entranced by some of the details he recalls, his 
bicycle-horn for example (“If 1 were obliged to recall, in a roll of 
honour, those activities which in the course of my interminable 
existence have given me only a mild pain in the balls, the blowing 
of a rubber horn — toot! — would figure among the first”), but his 
characteristic tone dominates his account of his one love affair: “A 
mug’s game in my opinion, and tiring on top of that, in the long 
run . . . We met in a rubbish dump, unlike any other, and yet 
they are all alike, rubbish dumps, I don’t know what she was doing 
there. I was limply poking about in the garbage, saying probably, 
for at that age I must still have been capable of general ideas, This 
is life . . . Our commerce was not without tenderness, with trem- 
bling hands she cut my toe-nails and I rubbed her rump with winter 
cream. This idyll was of short duration.” (Molloy, 76-77). 


Memory, plainly, does not work for Molloy the Proustian mir- 
acle. Malone, in the next phase of the trilogy, traffics not in memory 
but in invention. “While waiting I shall tell myself stories, if I 
can . . . One about a man, another about a woman, a third about 
a thing and finally one about an animal, a bird probably.” (Malone 
Dies, 3). He tells himself the story of Sapo, who becomes a Mac- 
mann and sends verses to his elderly inamorata when it is too late, 


(To the lifelong promised land 
Of the nearest cemetery . . . ) 


is ultimately committed to an asylum, and undergoes dissolution 
simultaneously with his author. 


Malone is perhaps a further phase of Molloy, to whom he 
once refers; as for the protagonist of L’Innommable, he is haunted 
by both of them, and by Murphy as well. And all that is left, in 
the final volume of the trilogy, is the accursed disembodied discursive 
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intellect, detached from the senses, from all experience, not reminis- 
cing, not inventing, drawing no balm from jars wherein the past is 
sealed away, not coming alive in mind nor a mote in the dark of 
absolute freedom, but a bitter deathless mechanism spinning ques- 
tions and answers forever: 

Ou maintenant? Quand maintenant? Qui maintenant? Sans me la de- 

mander. Dire je. Sans le penser. Appeler ca des questions des hypothéses. 

Aller de Yavant, appeller ca aller, appeller ca de |’avant 
To have gone on from these first words for 250 pages, without a 
moment's relaxation of the technical discipline necessary to hold the 
reader's unfaltering attention by nothing succulent, no narrative, 
nothing but the turning wheels of rigorous precision, is an unmatched 
tour de force. The trilogy has spiralled inward to the centre of the 
solitary world, the world in which every man lives nine-tenths of 
his life alone. It carries to the uttermost the thesis, implicit in Beck- 
ett’s very early violation of Joycean decorum in More Pricks than 
Kicks (assailed then because it was a rival’s), that the writer is more 
important than his characters (he certainly does more work). It 
offers for our inspection, even as we read fascinated, the fascination 
with sequence, logic, association, with the permutations of our pri- 
vate small stock of ideas, that enables us to keep ourselves company 
for many, many years. The fallacy of most introspective fiction, 
which Beckett’s performance has rendered largely supererogatory, 
lies in its too ready assumption that the inherent interest of human 
beings is self-evident. It is not rationally evident, as the satirists have 
been recurrently reminding us since Juvenal, that human activities 
or even human existence has any claim whatever on enlightened at- 
tention: a proposition so unwelcome that most accounts of satire 
attempt to transform it into a moral instrument, a wet rag for wiping 
off the marks of misbehaviour on humankind’s otherwise cherubic 
countenance. But the reader of Beckett will understand Wyndham 
Lewis's claim that the greatest satire is non-moral, and constitutes an 
attempt to understand how man bears his own company. For that he 
does bear his own company is a fact to be understood, not a proposi- 
tion to be established, nor a systematic hiatus to be filled with some 
easy counter like “self-love.” Love is easier to understand than self- 
love. It is with great difficulty that Shakeseare’s dying giants main- 
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tain their own good opinion of themselves. “And say besides that in 
Aleppo once 


The reader who has followed this far will have no difficulty in 
seeing the fallacy of the common view that Beckett's plays, his latest 
and most publicized works, are written out of a modish disenchant- 
ment which it would do the author good to put by. The plays ex- 
teriorize the mysterious mental landscape of the late novels: in 
Waiting For Godot a heath with a tree which is, for the purposes of 
the play, the only tree in the world; in Endgame a bare room around 
which the entire universe is crumbling away like an immense dry 
biscuit (“Put me in my coffin.” “There are no more coffins.”); in 
All That Fall a purely aural landscape capitalizing eerily on the fact 
that in radio drama whatever falls silent disappears. All That Fall is 
full of departures elsewhere, but elsewhere, not being where our 
ears are, doesn’t exist in the way that “offstage” exists. The death 
of the child, on which everything in the play turns, occurred, then, 
in the néant; and the question whether Mr. Rooney killed her is as 
meaningless as the question, whether Godot is really Pozzo, or wheth- 
er Hamm’s savage want of love has really been the principle of dis- 
solution in a universe now patently dissolving. The characters in 
the plays possess pasts which suffuse them with something keener 
than nostalgia, according to the formula of Proust which lay in abey- 
ance throughout the French trilogy. Vladimir and Estragon fondly 
recall missed occasions for suicide. Nell in her ashcan (“elegiac” ) 
says, “Ah yesterday,” and recalls seeing clear to the bottom of Lake 
Como; as for the blind Mr. Rooney and his corpulent wife, 


MR. ROONEY: Have you been drinking again? (Pause.) You are 
quivering like a blanc-mange. (Pause.) Are you in a condition to 


lead me? (Pause.) We shall fall into the ditch. 
MRS. ROONEY: Oh, Dan! It will be like old times! 


But all, without illusions concerning its sufficiency, contemplate the 
present fact with a steely indestructibility which makes itself felt in 
the very idiom of the barest sentences, parodied in the vaudeville 
exchanges of the two tramps (“Where shall we go?” “Not far.” “Oh 
yes, let’s go far away from here.” “We can’t.” “Why not?” “We have 
to come back tomorrow.” “What for?” “To wait for Godot.” “Ah.”), 
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and achieving a memorable seedy dignity in the brogue of Mrs. 
Rooney: 
It is suicide to be abroad. But what is it to be at home, Mr. Tyler, 


what is it to be at home? A lingering dissolution. Now we are 
white with dust from head to foot 


MR. TYLER: What sky! What light! Ah in spite of all it is a blessed 
thing to be alive in such weather, and out of hospital. 


MRS. ROONEY: Alive? 
MR. TYLER: Well half alive shall we say? 


MRS. ROONEY: Speak for yourself, Mr. Tyler. I am not half alive 
or anything approaching it. (Pause..) What are we standing here 
for? This dust will not settle in our time 


Despair is not Beckett's message, rather its mit is his 
premise. But the French trilogy exhausted the resources of reason. 
We are meant to recall not despair but Watt’s endearing resourceful- 
ness, Murphy's delicious ritual of the rocking-chair, or Mrs. Rooney's 
bravura riposte to the carter of sydung: 


Why are you on your feet down on the road? Why do you not 
climb up on the crest of your manure and let yourself be carried 
along? Is it that you have no head for heights? 


A landscape of wholly familiar mysteriousness, not the square 
box of the well-made novel or play nor the segment of banality whose 
unstated surroundings anyone can supply, but a place whose periph- 
ery partakes of the mysteriousness of the past and future themselves, 
with people in its centre who are ourselves familiar yet made strange: 
this and not a Timon’s desert is what Samuel Beckett has been at 
pains to create, for his own artistic uses, during tweny-five years’ 
effort to sustain and extend by radical inventiveness the possibility 
of art in an age in which we think that we know a great deal. 
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Kinds of Comedy’ 


Beckett — how absurd to start this way, yet this is never said — 
Beckett is a comic writer. He has yet to write a book that is not a 
funny book: 

Mrs. Rooney: . . . It’s like the sparrows, than many of which we are 

of more value, they weren’t sparrows at all. 

Mr, Rooney: Than many of which . . . You exaggerate, Maddy. 
What Mrs. Rooney exaggerates isn’t in the first place man’s dignity 
Chis price in terms of sparrows), but the dignity of his language. 
By the meticulous correctness of her syntax (“than many of which”) 
she achieves an elegance so conscious of itself that it becomes absurd, 
a parody of all stylistic elegance whatever, insinuating the suspicion 
that all the elegances of language, which seem so superbly to articu- 
late experience, in fact articulate nothing but themselves. Mrs. Roo- 
ney knows that her own faith in language is excessive: 

Mrs. Rooney: Do you find anything . . . bizarre about my way of 
speaking? (Pause.) I do not mean the voice. (Pause.) No, I mean 
the words. (Pause. More to herself.) I use none but the simplest 
words, I hope, and yet I sometimes find my way of speaking very 

bizarre. 
As Mr. Rooney says, “Do you know, Maddy, sometimes one would 
think you were struggling with a dead language.” 

Mrs. Rooney: Yes indeed, Dan, I know full well what you mean, I often 
have that feeling, it is unspeakably excruciating. 


Mr. Rooney: I confess I have it sometimes myself, when I happen to 
overhear what J am saying. 


Mrs. Rooney: Well, you know, it will be dead in time, just like our own 

poor dear Gaelic, there is that to be said. 
“I know full well . . . ,” the very expression by which Mrs. Rooney 
admits herself at the mercy of clichés, is itself a cliché. And in this 
state, the language can express the speaker only by betraying him, 


1All That Fall by Samuel Beckett. Grove Press, 2.50. 
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as in “There is that to be said,” the hopeful and consolatory cliche 
here applied to the chance of death. 

One could be forgiven for thinking that Beckett has been read- 
ing Mr. Kenner on Joyce's use of parody. (The radio-play is a new 
genre for Beckett, and it’s notable how, by a comic use of sound- 
effects, he at once exploits the medium by parodying it.) At all events, 
every reader of Mr. Kenner’s book on Joyce will know what to make 
of the evidence so far presented. Joyce was forced to use parody as 
his central literary device because his subject dictated it. Simon De- 
dalus speaks involuntary parody of eighteenth-century Ciceronianism, 
and acts a parody of eighteenth-century manners, because these are 
the only norms of speech and behavior which his milieu affords, and 
those only in an ossified form. Molly Bloom has access to different 
norms, those of nineteenth-century Romanticism; but these are just 
as dead as Simon’s, and serve her no better — rather worse in fact, 
since they were less efficient symbols for feeling even when they 
were alive. Mrs. Rooney’s formulae are from the same stock as 
Molly's, and indeed she is a sort of parody of Molly, grieving, as 
Molly did for her dead son, over a dead daughter — “In her forties 
now she'd be, I don’t know, fifty, girding up her lovely little loins, 
getting ready for the change . . . ” But Mrs. Rooney differs from 
both Mrs. Bloom and Mr. Dedalus in knowing that the formulae 
cannot be trusted, even though she uses them. In other words she 
speaks by formula, but she does not live and feel by formula — or 
she strives not to, though her language continually traps her into it. 
From this point of view there is more hope for her, and it may be 
quite true that the hope will indeed be consummated when her lan- 
guage is as dead as “our own poor dear Gaelic,” that is to say, without 
the sort of zombie life it now has, which suffices to thwart her feel- 
ings while good for nothing else. “There is that to be said.” 

Here as elsewhere Beckett stakes new ground away from Joyce 
by applying Joycean perceptions of parody to a different dimension 
of language. Like Mrs. Rooney, he uses “none but the simplest 
words,” and accordingly his quarry is not Joyce’s, the word, but the 
sentence, not in the first place vocabulary but syntax. It is syntax, 
rather than the word in isolation, which parodies itself. Though 
language may betray the speaker in a Joycean pun (“Nip some young 
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doom in the bud”), more often for Beckett it does so by syntactical 
over-elegance. This is what happens to Maddy with her “than many 
of which,” as here to her husband: 

Mrs. Rooney: There is nothing to be done for those people! 

Mr. Rooney: For which is there? (Pause.) That does not sound right 

somehow. 

Or else there is a thoroughly dramatic and Wildean reversal of the 
expected, as in Maddy’s “There is that to be said,” or in “I saved his 
life once. (Pause.) I have not forgotten it.” 


For Joyce, what began as a perception about the use of English 
by Irishmen became a perception about man and his language every- 
where. Beckett's work up to All That Fall showed a similar very 
steady movement towards abstraction and generalization. From Mur- 
phy through to Molloy, the central figures which give their names 
to his novels are steadily stripped of particularity, losing first their 
ties with other persons, then (symbolically) their limbs, finally, with 
L'Innommable, even that badge of residual individuality, a name. In 
tune with this, the milieu became less and less distinguishable, from 
the London and Dublin of Murphy to the nowhere and everywhere 
of Waiting for Godot. Most people who have noticed this have sup- 
posed that it meant an ever bleaker pessimism about the human per- 
son and human destiny, but it could equally well be explained as an 
attempt, like Wordsworth’s in his progress from articulate men 
through peasants and children to idiots and lunatics, to strip from 
the human being all attributes save precisely that of being — a com- 
mon ground on which (who knows?) Beckett might stand, as Words- 
worth did, to utter a hurrah for the human race. However that may 
be, All That Fall represents a disconcerting break or harking back 
in the middle of this development. It is sited so firmly in a particular 
milieu, that some of the jokes need for their appreciation a first-hand 
knowledge of the Republic of Ireland today. As usual in these cases, 
the jokes when disentangled are not very good ones, not for export. 
(For instance, “Our own poor dear Gaelic’”— if it was ever anybody’s 
own, it certainly wasn’t the shabby-genteel Maddy Rooney’s; but to 
get this you need to know very exactly the significance, to the Cath- 
olic majority in present-day Ireland, of Mrs. Rooney’s allegiance to 
the Church of Ireland.) Similarly, some of the minor characters are 
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only too clearly just that. The reviewer in the London Daily Tele- 
graph spoke of “Shrewd character sketches reminiscent of Under 
Milk Wood.” And while no author can be held responsible for the 
vagaries of his reviewers, this was a misapprehension which Beckett 
could have avoided; it is in fact hard to see any point to a figure like 
his Miss Fitt (note the schoolboy joke) except something like Dylan 
Thomas’s assumption that “a broad humanity” means copiousness of 
unrelated particulars: 
There she goes, they say, there goes the dark Miss Fitt, alone with her 
Maker, take no notice of her. And they step down off the path to avoid 
my running into them. (Pause.) Ah yes, I am distray, very distray, 
even on weekdays, Ask Mother, if you do not believe me. Hetty, she 
says, when I start eating my doily instead of the thin bread and butter, 
Hetty, how can you be so distray? (Sighs) I suppose the truth is I am 
not there, Mrs. Rooney, just not really there at all. 
The dark Miss Fitt . . . dark lady of the sonnets . . . Mary 
Fytton . . . alone with her Maker (Shakespeare, lament for the 
makaris) . . . Mary Fytton without meaning for any but her cre- 
ator, his language so decayed he can no longer communicate . . . 
Shakespeare and his language dead or half-dead . . . hence, “not 
there, Mrs. Rooney, just not really there at all.” And, “doily’? D’- 
Oyley Carte? Perhaps not. But once started on this, where do we 
stop? Shall we say that this is not Under Milk Wood, but a parody 
of that? Not derivative slapstick but its parody? This having it both 
ways is Joycean indeed — throw the exegete a red herring to keep him 
quiet, and then on with the motley. Common sense demands that we 
ignore the lure, and call this derivative slapstick, just that. 


And the play never recovers from the point, less than halfway 
through, where Miss Fitt appears. Up to that point it has been a joy, 
and its drama has all been in the language. From this point on, it is 
only partly in landslips of language, syntax yawning suddenly in 
crevasses under the speaker’s feet. More and more the significance is 
pumped into the text in the manner of the dark lady nonsense, and 
the piece ends with ambiguities flying off in all directions, and a 
tediously insoluble whodunnit question-mark over whatever it was 
unspeakable that the blind Mr. Rooney did to a child in the train. 


There is also a fascination with blasphemy, which most non-Irish 
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readers will find childish and trivial. The thing to hold on to is the 
comedy: 

Mrs. Rooney: I remember once attending a lecture by one of those new 
mind doctors, I forget what you call them. He spoke — 

Mr. Rooney: A lunatic specialist? 

Mrs. Rooney: No, no, just the troubled mind, I was hoping he might 
ped a little light on my lifelong preoccupation with horses’ but- 
tocks. 

Mr. Rooney: A neurologist. 

Mrs. Rooney: No, no, just mental distress, the name will come back to 
me in the night. 

The gratuitous zaniness —“horses’ buttocks’— is of all jokes the last 
that can afford to fall flat. And when a comedian so delicate and re- 
sourceful as Beckett does something as lame as this, it is a sign that 
something is wrong. 


The play goes to pieces. But in the light of Beckett’s other 
achievements, the handsome thing to do is to remember how comic 
he is, and how serious, when he is really in control: 

Mrs. Rooney: . . . It’s like the sparrows, than many of which we are 

of more value, they weren’t sparrows at all. 

Mr. Rooney: Than many of which . . . You exaggerate, Maddy. 

Mrs. Rooney: (with emotion). They weren’t sparrows at all! 

Mr. Rooney: Does that put our price up? 

A concern with the dignity or the decrepitude of language is, after 
all, a concern for the dignity or decrepitude of man. ‘To a writer of 
the twentieth century who, like his contemporaries the painters and 
sculptors, disdains to do with his art anything more questionable than 
explore the nature of his own medium, words in arrangements, the 
question of human dignity cannot present itself in any other terms 
than those of the dignity of human language. But in those terms it 
cannot but present itself. And Beckett, when he is not stooping to 
trick-endings and symbolic puns, is of those modern writers who 
have withdrawn into a sheerly verbal universe, not in order to ex- 
clude the more troublous worlds of experience, but precisely to see 
all those wider troubles at work in language as in a microcosm. 

And in any case what survives is, formidable and affecting, the 
figure of Mrs. Rooney. In All That Fall, for the first time in Beckett's 


career, it is not a man who is at the centre of attention. And this 
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makes a great difference. The advent of Maddy Rooney was signalled 
perhaps in Malone Dies, by the dying Malone, who obviously speaks 
more than any of Beckett's other creations with his master's voice: 
“Unfortunately our concern here is not with Moll, who after all is 
only a female, but with MacMann . . .” This refers to the sus- 
tained episode of MacMann’s grotesque amour with Moll as told by 
Malone. Just as MacMann’s name (son of man) is a pun of a dif- 
ferent order from the name of Miss Fitt, so this whole episode in 
Malone Dies is a good example of how delicately and seriously Beck- 
ett can use allegory. What the allegory shadows forth, in a blasphe- 
mous parody of marriage as a Christian sacrament (and here the 
blasphemy too has point and force), is the divorce of body from mind 
in post-Cartesian man. (I’m sorry to use this cant phrase, but there is 
abundant evidence that these are the terms, and this is the historical 
perspective, of Beckett himself.) Moll — like that other Molly, Mrs. 
Bloom — “stands for” the body, MacMann for the mind; and Moll’s 
only demand is that she shall die at the same time as her equally 
decrepit and impotent lover. It is little to ask, for of course body and 
mind should die together. But in fact Moll dies first. And accordingly 
MacMann, like Malone himself, becomes a mind without a body as 
he waits for death. In Mr. and Mrs. Rooney mind and body live on 
together, bound together by mutual needs which, acknowledged, be- 
come affections. And in Mrs. Rooney, for the first time since the 
Celia of Murphy but here far more centrally, Beckett presents the 
wisdom of the body and its claims. 


Similarly, some light is thrown on the still iritating and gratui- 
tous conundrum of what happened in the train between Dan Rooney 


and the child, by Malone’s maudlin reverie on his deathbed: 


“Or I might be able to catch one, a little girl for example, and half 
strangle her, three quarters, until she promises to give me my stick, give 
me soup, empty my pots, kiss me, fondle me, smile to me, give me my 
hat, stay with me, follow the hearse weeping into her handkerchief, 
that would be nice. I am such a good man at bottom, such a good man, 
how is it nobody ever noticed it? A little girl would be into my barrow, 
she would undress before me, sleep beside me, have nobody but me, I 
would jam the bed against the door to prevent her running away, but 
then she would throw herself out of the window ° 


This has far more logic and point in Malone Dies hen in All That 
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Fall, because in the novel the allegory has established a historical per- 
spective in which the reader may naturally recall how a cult of the 
immature and the virginal has been a feature of ages which made an 
absolute gulf between the physical and the spiritual conceived of as 
mental, between the body and the mind. But if Mr. Rooney, being 
male, has something in common with Malone, it is worth recalling 
what the latter has to say of himself: 
“The aeroplane . . . has just passed over at two hundred miles an 
hour perhaps. It is a good speed, for the present day. I am with it in 
spirit, naturally. All the things I was always with in spirit. In body no. 
Not such a fool.” 
Mrs. Rooney is such a fool, who takes all the risks of being with 
things in body; that is why we like and admire her, as surely her 
author meant that we should. And from this point of view his com- 
ment on her earlier avatar Moll, that she was “only a female,” carries 
plenty of irony. And when he says in the novel that our concern is 
not with Moll but with MacMann “unfortunately,” that word — so 
most readers will feel — need carry no irony at all. 


All the same, Beckett avoids the easy dishonesty of presenting 
Mrs. Rooney’s indomitable carnality as a panacea. The questions 
which disabled Watt and Molloy and Malone — how to know the 
world, how to know the self — are no nearer being answered after 
we have seen Mrs. Rooney contriving not to worry about them. Her 
husband’s refusal to retire from business into domesticity represents, 
in All That Fall, Beckett's renewed acknowledgement of the right of 
the masculine intellect to ask questions, which, being unanswerable, 


may disable the mind and the body both. 


Beckett’s wit has never been in question. But in calling him a 
comic writer one credits him with something else — humor, with 
whatever that may or must imply of affirmation, and pleasure in the 
human spectacle. If it is hard to believe in the humor beneath the 
more bleakly witty pages of Molloy and Malone Dies, All That Fall 
is quite plainly humorous, at least in all that immediately concerns 
Mrs. Rooney. It would be pleasant to suppose that in future work 
by Beckett the humor will continue to come to the surface in that 
way, and that the unfortunate elements in All That Fall only tell of 
the strains of transition to this more humorous mode. 





WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


From “Patterson 5” Book 2 


There is a woman in our town 


walks rapidly, flat bellied 


in worn slacks upon the street 
where I saw her. 

Neither short 
nor tall, nor old nor young 


her 


face would attract no 


~ adolescent. Gray eyes looked 
straight before her. 
Her 


hair 


was gathered simply behind the 
ears under a shapeless hat. 


Her 
hips were narrow, her 
legs 
thin and straight. She stopped 


me in my tracks — until I saw 


her 
disappear in the crowd 


An inconspicuous decoration 
made of sombre cloth, meant 
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I think to be a flower, was 
pinned flat to her 
right 


breast — any woman might have 
done the same to 


say she was a woman and warn 


of her 
mood. Otherwise 


she was dressed in male attire, 
as much as to say to hell 


with you. Her 
expression was 
serious, her 
feet were small. 


And she was gone! 


. if I ever see you again 
as I have sought you 
daily without success 


I'll speak to you, alas 
too late! ask, 
What are you doing on the 


streets of Paterson? a 
thousand questions: 
Are you married? Have you any 


children? And, most important, 
your NAME! which 


of course she may not 
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give me — though 
I cannot conceive it 
in such a lonely and 


intelligent woman 


MARY DRAGONETTI 


Aftermath 


Like an embattled fish 
With snapped-off lines 
Hanging 

like a ragged fringe. 


Long since 
that first encounter 
The clawed lip 
raw to the searing salt — 

The learning to resume 
Impeded 

by the affronting gaud. 
Long since, 
But always new and familiar: 

The smell of terror 

The broken breath 
The nailed nerve. 


And the times 
When the slanting shadow, 
averted, 
Left the imprint 
of its shadow. 





DAVID GALLER 


The Ascent 


More than the House of Hell was moved 
By Orpheus’ descent: 
What had begun as sly pretense 
At exquisite lyrics 
(to bribe the silent boatman of the Styx 
And halt the labors of the Damned one hour) 
Now, for its skilled contriver, proved 
His snare: 
Those rare 
Images invoked held him in their power. 


Assuredly Hell’s king did weep, 
Learning by grace of sound 
How bright that lover’s grief who'd found 
All Earth a tomb. Yet full well 
Did he know the indelible ghosts of Hell 
Colored that plaint (for whose black guile we burn); 
And knew well, framing his decree, 
That those 
Who impose 
Bold magic on the Dead quicken to turn. 
Mounting to meet the cold Light 
Figured with beast, fowl, tree 
(a pastoral, void of Hell’s mystery), 
Orpheus struck the lyre, 
Making of joy such song of crossed desires 
As lacked the dark grace of his hymns to dolor. 
Then, did Noon mock, blaze from the height 
Full fury. 
Blinded, he 
Invoked Hell through the moteless eye of his lover. 
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The Evil Tree 


At Suez the tree (bark like mica) catches at salt cliff: 
Branches sabotage the sky, ripping it, 
While each leaf turns on space its monocle. 


The sun has lost control of the branches. 
In curled silence, they quiver, in mercurial light. 


Fish fall from the gulls’ beaks; gulls, from the branches, white. 


The tree preserves shape’s heresy. 
An immense hive, it accentuates periphery. 
Its center is thought, purely determined: a sun at midnight. 


Theban Chant 


These streets are heavy dark. 
We keep our lamps half-lit. 
Thebes is where we live. 


We like it well enough. 


We wear smoked glasses. 
We prefer to go unseen. 
Some fool has killed the king. 


You know how it is. 
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Some idiot shamed the queen. 
We lean upon our sticks. 
Whoring is no cripple’s trick. 


A queen’s a queen. 


Take what store you wish. 
There is no inn near these parts. 
Ignore our children’s snarls, 


Our emerald lamps half-lit. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 


On The Hall At Stowey 


Walking by map, I chose unwonted ground, 
A crooked, questionable path which led 
Beyond the margin, then delivered me 
At a turn. Red marl 
Had rutted the aimless track 
That firmly withheld the recompense it hid 
Till now, close by its end, the day’s discoveries 
Began with the dimming night: 


A house. The wall-stones, brown. 
The doubtful light, more of a mist than light 
Floating at hedge-height through the sodden fields 
Had yielded, or a final glare 
Burst there, rather, to concentrate 
Sharp saffron, as the ebbing year — 
Or so it seemed, for the dye deepened — poured 
All of its yellow strength through the way I went: 
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Over grass, garden-space, over the grange 

That jutted beyond, ieaihnidagtine 
The house line, tall as it was, 

By tying it to the earth, trying its pride 
CWhich submitted) under a nest of barns, 

A walled weight of lesser encumbrances — 
Few of which worsened it, and none 

As the iron sheds, sealing my own approach. 


All stone. I had passed these last, unwarrantable 
Symbols of — no; — let me define, rather 
The thing they were not, all that we cannot be, 
By the description, simply of that which merits it: 
Stone. Why must (as it does at each turn) 
Each day, the mean rob us of patience, distract us 
Before even its opposite? — before stone, which 
Cut, piled, mortared, is patience’s presence. 


The land farmed, the house was neglected: but 


Gashed panes (and there were many) still showed 
Into the pride of that presence. I had reached 
Unchallenged, within feet of the door 
Ill-painted, but at no distant date — the least 
Our prodigal time could grudge it; paused 
To measure the love, to assess its object, 
That trusts for continuance to the mason’s hand. 


Five centuries — here were (at the least) five — 
In linked love, eager excrescence 
Where the door, arched, crowned with acanthus, 
Aimed at a civil elegance, but hit 
This sturdier compromise, neither Greek, Gothic 
Nor Strawberry, clumped from the arching-point 
And swathing down, like a fist of wheat, 
The unconscious emblem for the house’s worth. 
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Conclusion surrounded it, and the accumulation 
After Lammas-growth. Still coming on 
Hart’s-tongue by maiden-hair 
Thickened beneath the hedges, the corn levelled 
And carried, long-since; but the earth 
(Its tent glowed in the house wall) 
Out of the reddish dark still thrust up foison 
Through the browning-back of the exhausted year: 


Thrust through the unweeded yard, where earth and house 
Debated the terrain. My eye 
Caught in those flags a gravestone’s fragment 
Set by a careful century. The washed inscription 
Still keen, showed only a fragile stem 
A stave, a broken circlet, as 
CUnintelligibly clear, craft in the sharp decrepitude) 
A pothook grooved its firm memorial. 


Within, wet from the failing roof, 
Walls greened. Each hearth re-fitted 
For a suburban whim, each room 
Denied what it was, diminished thus 
To a barbarous mean, had comforted (but for a time) 
Its latest tenant. Angered, I turned to my path 
Through the inhuman light, light that a fish might swim 
Stained by the greyness of the smoking fields. 


Five centuries. And we? What we had not 
Made ugly, we had laid waste — 
Left CI should say) the office to nature 
Whose blind battery, best fitted to perform it 
Outdoes us, completes by persistence 
All that our negligence fails in. Saddened, 
Yet angered beyond sadness, where the road 
Doubled upon itself I halted, for a moment 
Facing the empty house and its laden barns. 





CYRIL EPSTEIN 


The Day Before Christmas 


So I'll tell you about the day I got picked up by a whore. (Well, 
excuse me, I'd better call her a “prostitute” so none of the Puritans 
around will get offended.) Anyway — I really got picked up by this 
broad. I was driving down Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles and 
I got to Fairfax Avenue. That’s the main street of Little Jerusalem: 
the Shylock section of town. And it was the day before Christmas! 


I had to stop for the red light at the corner of Fairfax and 
Wilshire, and I was just sitting there looking around when I spotted 
this girl. CAs far as I knew at the moment, she was only a girl.) She 
was standing next to a sidewalk bench like she was waiting for a bus. 


Naturally, being the virile, young collegiate that I am, I gave 
her a look or two up and down. That wasn’t very hard to do, either, 
because she really stood out in a crowd — in more ways than one. 
She wore a turquoise, knitted dress that fitted her like a goatskin case 
around a wine bottle. I mean to say, she had a beautiful figure. You 
don’t often see things like that. At least, I don’t — outside the pages 
of Playboy. She was substantial — a veritable woman, not a willowy 
coed. 


I looked at her with a sort of a smile on my face. But she didn’t 
do what strange girls ordinarily do when I sort of smile at them. Most 
girls look the other way, but not her. She saw me look at her and 


she began to look right back! 


Well, I was flustered. The light was still against me and she 
was still looking at me. She saw that I was looking at her and she 
arched her eyebrows. I turned the other way. Then she stepped off 
the curb, walked in between two cars waiting for the light to change, 
and headed directly for my car. As she put her hand on the door- 
handle I said to myself, “Well, Ben ol’ boy, here goes.” 


But the door was locked so I very obligingly reached over and 
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unlocked it for her. She said “Hi,” as she stepped inside. I answered 
“Hi,” and that’s all I had to do to get her into the car! 


She didn’t look so good up close. There were blotches on her 
face, and her perfume — oh, man — her perfume, it really smelled 
to high heaven — like a turkish cathouse. Besides that, there was a 
brown spot on the hem of her dress and she had a roll of fat around 
her middle. But she looked like she was young. 


The light had changed as she had got in, and the y behind 
me started to honk his horn like crazy. He was ee « jealous. 
So I drove across the intersection, shifted into second, and kept myself 
looking straight ahead. 

“Where you going,” I said casually, as I shifted into high gear. 

“Downtown,” she said, “You going that far?” 

“I’m going as far as Alvarado Street and I can take you there.” 

I had to play it pretty sly now. Actually, I wasn’t even going 
that far. But downtown was way out of my way and I didn’t feel 
like doing her a great big favor even if it was the day before 
Christmas. 


After a while she said, “You know, I don’t do things like this 


usually.” 

“Like what,” I said, inquisitively. 

“You know, hop into strangers’ cars like — you know — other 
girls would do.” 

We both shut up for a while, and then she said, “What's your 


name?” 


I thought for a second and then playing it really sly, I answered, 
“Myron Stein.” Actually, that isn’t my real name. It's the name of 
this friend of mine, and it was the only name I could think of in a 
hurry. Then I remembered my automobile registration card on the 
steering column and I tried to figure out if she could see it from 
where she was sitting. She could, but I don’t think she noticed it. 


“What's your name,” I asked. 


She said something that sounded like “Leessah.” 
“How do you spell it?” 
“L-e-e-s-a.” 
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I told her it was a funny name and asked how she got a name 
like Leesa. She giggled and said she was from the South and that’s 
what her parents called her. Then I asked her what her last name 
was, but she didn’t answer. She just stared back at me, so I figured 
that this broad was pretty smart and I had better watch my step! 

And sure enough, I was right—I was so right! Because not 
three minutes later she said, “The reason I’m doing this is because 
I really need some money bad.” (I didn’t say a word; I just let her 
ramble on.) 

“I cashed this check,” she said, “and it bounced. And now I 
need twenty dollars by 2:30 today or the people I gave it to said 
they would report me to the police at 2:30. If you could lend me 
twenty until 3:30 —” 

“Why 3:30,” I said. 

“Well, that’s when I get paid by this photo-grapher’— (that’s 
the way she pronounced it) —“and I can give you back your twenty 
and five dollars more.” 

“Well, I don’t think so,” I said. 

“And if we go downtown and pay these people now, then we 
can go back to my motel and I can . . . entertain you there until 
the time to go to the photo-grapher for my money.” And she arched 
her eyebrows again. 

I said it sounded pretty phony (which it did), and asked her 
why she cashed this bum check anyway. 

“My kid has pneumonia,” she said, “he’s two years old and I 
needed it for his medicine. Don’t get any ideas, now. I’m married, 
but my husband and me are sep-rated and he don’t give me any 
money. You know, it’s kind of rough.” 

Well, I didn’t say anything. Hell —I knew it was a cock and 
bull story, one of the corniest I ever heard. But it was the day before 
Christmas. In fact, she wouldn’t even have had a chance of getting 
any dough out of me if it wasn’t, because I don’t usually carry twenty 
bucks around with me on regular days. But today I was just going 
down to do my Christmas shopping, so I had about thirty-five bucks 
in my wallet. And you never can tell: it could have been true, that 
whole, big story. You never can tell what's going to be true or false 
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until you verify it; that’s one thing I didn’t have to take a philosophy 
course to learn. And even if it wasn’t true and she did keep my 
money, I would still get my money’s worth — if you know what I 
mean. 


So I turned to her and said, “Well, I don’t know about the 
money but I can take you all the way downtown if you want.” 

She said that was okay, and then she added, “You must be 
pretty smart. You go to college?” 

Well, I decided to lay it on really thick. I told her I was a 
psychiatry student at the medical school at Fresno State College. 
She said she never heard of the place, and I told her it’s a real im- 
portant school for psychiatry. Actually, I’m a poly sci major at UCLA 
and still an undergrad. Poly Sci is nothing to be ashamed of, but 
people aren’t impressed unless you're a nuclear physicist or a psychi- 
atrist. And I wanted to show this Leesa that I’m not just a gas station 
attendant or something like that. And I am not, because only five 
percent of the population go to college. 

So I said to her, “You know: the real reason I’m stringing along 
with you on this is because I’m going to be a psychiatrist. I’m inter- 
ested in human problems: what makes a girl like you do a thing 
like this.” 

“I never thought of that,” she said, “I just needed the money 
very desperate and I had to do this.” But she was interested in me be- 
cause she said: “What the hell makes people so damned bad?” 


“It’s just human nature,” I told her, “you’ve got to take the 


good with the bad.” 


“Yeah, I know, but some of them are just great, big louses — 
like my husband.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but he’s got his own problems, I suppose.” 

“Him? Well, I suppose.” 


We were getting pretty close to downtown and she began to 
direct me. She really didn’t want Downtown like she said she did. I 
thought she meant busy Downtown like Hill Street where all the 
movies and banks and shoe stores are. Instead, I wound up north 
of Downtown in the “Old Chinatown” district. And believe me, that 
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is one tough neighborhood — real old buildings with porches on the 
second story and old Chinamen sitting on the porches. 

She finally had me pull up to the curb right in the heart of the 
place, and when I turned off the engine she said, “You going to 
lend me the money?” 

“What'll you do if I don’t give it to you?” 

“I don’t know. Find someone else, I guess.” 

Well, it was the day before Christmas, and I was feeling really 
charitable because of all the Christmas spirit, and I had the money 
in my wallet, and I wouldn’t miss it really much while she really 
needed it —lie or no lie—so . . . I gave her the twenty dollars. 

She opened her purse and put the money in, and then she 
said. “Thank you.” I saw a package or something wrapped up in 
tissue paper in her purse but I didn’t think much of it. 

Leesa said that she was going to be gone for five minutes while 
she paid the people, and I shouldn’t worry because she would be 
back. I didn’t want to let her out of my sight now, but what could 
I do? I couldn’t go in with her as if I didn’t trust her — so she left, 
and I waited. I waited for about twenty minutes, all the time talking 
to myself or looking up at a few clouds moving across the sky or at 
the Chinamen on their porches. I had just about given up on her 
coming, or on my being able to search her out even though I saw 
which building she had gone into. She would have had plenty of time 
to ditch me by now. But just as I was saying to myself very officially, 
“Ben Martin, you've had it,” I saw Leesa coming back. 

She got into the car and said she was sorry she took so long. 
Her eyes were really bright as Hell, and I was almost scared of her. 

“Where to, now,” I asked her. 

She said to go to her motel on the corner of Washington and 
La Brea (that’s in the “Green Pastures” section of town and I'll say 
I’ve seen greener pastures in my life). While we were driving she 
said, “You know, you're the first guy I ever came back to. I pull this 
stunt a lot and after I get their money I scram. I guess it’s because 
you're really nice that I came back.” 

It was about a thirty minute haul to this Washington Motel, 
and by now it was 2:30 and the clouds were coming out all over 
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the place. It really looked like rain. When we got there, she told me 
to wait in the car while she went in to see if her kid was sleeping. 
If it was all right, I could come in. I saw her walk into the motel 
but I couldn’t see which apartment she went into. While I waited, 
I took out the fifteen bucks I had left and hid it under the seat. 
Then I waited and waited for at least forty-five minutes before Leesa 
came back. I would have gone in and hunted her down but I didn’t 
even know which apartment she lived in. Besides, I was afraid, 
sort of, 

Leesa came up to my car and told me she could pay me back 
now. She was going to take her own car to the photographer's and 
I should follow her. I knew then that she wasn’t going to give me 
my “entertainment” and I didn’t care that much, But it would have 
been okay with me if she’d give me my money back — and maybe 
even five bucks extra like she said. 

She got into her car—a ’51 Merc —and I thought, “Jesus, for 
a poor gir! she does all right as far as cars go.” I only drive a ’49 
Ford. Anyway, I trailed behind her and she really drove all over. 
She never stopped anywhere and I kept right close to her because 
she wasn’t going to ditch me now. Finally, she drove back to the 
motel (and a thing, too, because I was nearly out of gas from 
all the driving). She got out of her car, walked over to mine, and 
told me I should go to the corner of Eighth and Alvarado which was 
almost downtown again. She would meet me there, and then I would 
get my money. The reason she drove around, so she said, was because 
the photographer was supposed to have met her on a corner and given 
her the money. But he didn’t, so I should go to this corner which 
was near his studio and she would get the money and pay me there. 

I said to her, “You're sure you'll be there, then?” 

She glared back at me real strangely, arched her eyebrows, and 
said, “Yeah, I'll be there.” 

So I went to Eighth and Alvarado after getting some gas. I 
waited around in my car for about an hour, but Leesa never came. 
So I figured I had been hooked for sure and I had better get back 
to the Washington Motel to see what was what on this deal. 

I couldn’t figure out which apartment was hers so I went into 


the office and asked this old guy behind a desk if there was a woman 
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called “Leesa” living here with a baby. He said he didn’t know any 
“Leesa” and there were a couple of families in the place with small 
kids. So there I was: stuck! I couldn’t go knocking on all the doors 
in the place. Besides, I was hungry. 


Myron Stein lived only a couple of blocks awav, so I went over 
to his house. He was home alone and we went out to a hot dog 
stand and had dinner. I like Myron a lot even if he is sort of quiet. 
I even tried to get him into the fraternity, but the other guys wouldn’t 
have him. Anyway, he’s a poly sci major, too, and he was really 
amused when | told him what had happened to me. It was dark by 
then, and cold, and it was starting to sprinkle. I talked Myron into 
going back to the motel, and we looked around for the Merc. Then 
we went into the office. The old guy wasn’t much help at all. Maybe 
he was covering for her. Then his wife (I guess) came out and said 
that a couple and their baby had checked out this afternoon, and 
they drove a Mercury but she didn’t know what year Mercury it was. 


When we were in my car, Myron said, “You ought to report 
y car, My g P 


her to the police.” 
“How,” I said, “I had my eyes open all the time.” 


“That doesn’t matter. She promised to deliver the goods and she 
didn’t. So it’s fraud. It’s not the letter of the law, but the SPIRIT!” 


Myron was very persuasive. Anyway, I thought I could get the 
cops interested in her by something else I was thinking of: Maybe 
she was a dope addict. That’s why her eyes were so bright and I think 
her pupils were dilated. Then I remembered the package wrapped 
with tissue paper in her purse. It was probably a hypodermic. Be- 
sides, why would she go to “Old Chinatown” unless she was after 
some dope? It all figured in, and Myron agreed with me. 


So Myron and I drove over to the Pico Boulevard Police Station. 
It was raining pretty hard by then, and we had to run from the car 
into the station. I asked the cop at the desk where the detectives were, 
and he told us to go upstairs and turn to the right. Inside the detec- 
tives’ room, this guy was leaning against a desk and reading a news- 
paper. He saw us and walked over to the railing that was in front 


of us. Then he drawled, “Yeah boys, what can I do for you?” 
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“My name is Ben Martin,” I said, “and this is my friend, Myron 
Stein. I’ve been swindled.” 


“You sure?” 
“Certainly!” 
“Well, what happened?” 


So I started to explain the whole deal to him: How she forced 
her way into my car minus an invitation from me, how I drove her 
downtown, and what she told me she would do, and that I gave her 
the twenty dollars . . . 

But he interrupted me there and said with a smile, “Did you 
give her that money?” 


~ eee 


“Well, there’s nothing we can do since you gave her the money. 
It’s your money and you can do what you like with it.” 

He was still smiling. 

“But she swindled me,” I repeated (I was getting a little mad), 
“it was like a phony gold mine.” 

“Yes, but you still gave her the money, and apparently, there 
was no contract drawn up on the deal.” 

“Well, what is it,” I said, “the spirit or the letter of the law that 
counts? Anyway, I think she’s a dope addict — and you ought to see 
about that.” 

He shrugged and said, “Well, anyhow, you won't get your 
money back.” 

“I don’t care about my money. It’s just that she shouldn’t be 
allowed to pull that stunt again — and if you can get her on dope, 
then why not? Do you want her address? She may have checked out.” 

He looked interested, so I told him the name of the motel but 
he didn’t even jot it down. Then Myron and I left. 


I took Myron home. It was about 10:00 p.m. and it was Christ- 
mas Eve, so he wanted to be home. Then I just drove. I don’t know 
why — I could have gone to a party. I drove by the motel a couple of 
times to see if the cops would be there or if the broad’s car would 
be there, but it wasn’t — so I didn’t stop. 
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I drove way out to Inglewood and back, and I was getting mad- 
der all the time. I didn’t mind the prostitute so much, but that idiot 
cop really made me mad. I suppose he’s busy all the time giving traffic 
tickets. To think, here she picks me up and takes my money and is 
a dope addict probably, and that idiot detective won’t lift a finger! 
Jesus, what does she have to do to get arrested? Spit on the mayor’s 
son? Hell — that wouldn’t do it either. It would have to be the Po- 
lice Chief's son. She probably pays off the whole police force to 


cover for her, too— and not with money, either. 


So I drove and drove, and it was raining really hard when | 
got home about twelve o'clock. My mother was angry as Hell at me 
for not calling, but I told her I was too busy, and she quieted down 
so everything was okay. I was still burned up, but I figured I would 
sleep it off. I couldn’t sleep. Practically all night I was awake, think- 
ing about what happened, and that idiot detective, and the way I 
was completely and absolutely suckered by that whore! 


Jesus! 





BETTY JAMIESON 


The Colony 


The sand-pipers were methodically searchcing for sand-crabs. 
They were polite in their eating habits and didn’t squabble with 


each other over their morning meal. 


Chanteclair was a private beach, now even more private because 
it was after Labor Day. There were no children; the swings hung 
motionless in front of the Chanteclair Hotel. 


The owners of the houses on the ocean front were, with the 
exception of a few silver-spooned playboys, rather wealthy people 
who had become rather wealthy by using the last squeeze of tooth- 
paste in the tube. The winter occupants of these cottages were more 
various. 

At the top of the row was a middle-aged major in the army. 
He had been a psychologist at a girls’ school until he had seduced 
one of the lovely young ladies. Consequently, he was back in the 
army at his old job of listening to other men’s problems. 

Down one vacant lot from Major Terence Lark was a teacher 
at the college. Ron Dent was an awfully nice young man, a bit too 
nice for most men. He went out of his way to be very cordial to 
everyone on the beach and was quite upset to find that Chanteclair 
was not the art colony he had thought it would be. 

The two houses on the other side of Ron were shuttered up and 
next to them lived the Chairman of the Board of a Building and 
Loan Association, Vin Lord. He and his wife came down on week- 
ends to spend a couple of days in their $300-a-month beach cottage. 
Mr. Lord was a shrewd businessman but he liked his fun too. Every 
year he held an Adam-and-Eve party that was quite the affair. This 
last year his brother and his sister-in-law, who rented the cottage 
next door, had had too much to drink and so the William Lords 
weren’t coming down on week-ends any more. William was punish- 


ing his wife for her behavior at Vin’s party. 
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Teddy Fawn lived in one of the four apartments in a slightly 
used-looking house. He was a self-taught intellectual who had once 
worked in a metal foundry but now attended Junior College and 
was employed part-time in the main post-office. He was short and 
had a lisp. 

Two nice girls lived across the hall from Teddy. One was a 
tennis player who would probably turn pro in another couple of 
years. The other girl always had a sour expression on her face. They 
never made very much noise. 


One of the apartments downstairs was vacant and the other 
one Dolly Jennings rented. She didn’t stay there all the time. She 
had a red Cadillac convertible, a motor boat, and two mutts named 
Billie and George. She was married. She was not an emotional 
woman. 


Four college girls had recently moved in next door. They were 
graduating this year and none of them knew what she was going 
to do. College boys trooped in and out day and night, mainly week- 
ends. The trash collector shook his head and muttered curses in 
Spanish over the number of empty bottles and six-packs he found in 
their trash can. The Casolas had already complained to the police. 


The Casolas were an ideal family who lived next door to the 
girls. [They were always having fun together, whether they were 
playing catch or cleaning house. The boy raked the seaweed from 
their front yard every weekend and usually performed the same 
service for the girls. Mrs. Casola had done an excellent job of raising 
her four children. 

Miss Joyce was constantly complaining about the Casolas’ chil- 
dren. She said that they yelled and screamed. She complained to 
their landlord that if the Casolas’ kids kept up their racket the real 
estate value on her property would go down. She was very lonesome 
and went swimming every morning at seven. 

The McTavishes had rented their place to a man who was part 
owner of the Bird of Paradise Hotel in Las Vegas. He had installed 
two young women and their children in the McTavishes’ house and 
often brought a friend with him when he came down on week-ends. 
The young women wore bikini bathing suits on the beach and while 
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doing housework, and were lonesome during the week because no 
one would talk to them. 


Ross Campbell’s house was the last one in the row. He had been 
in the Air Force and was now going to Junior College. He was also 
going to a psychotherapist. He was twenty-four and didn’t know 
what he wanted out of life. He told everyone that he was contem- 
plating suicide. 


The sand-pipers had all flown away but for one or two stragglers. 


They were standing on one leg, looking at the water that sheltered 
their dessert. 





LUCY MATTESON 


CHESTER 


One morning Chester found himself behaving very strangely. 
He was sitting at the kitchen table eating a large turkey. He didn’t 
know why he should be doing such a thing. He certainly wasn’t 
unusually hungry. And even if he were, he had always had enough 
self-control to curb his appetite whenever necessary. And today it 
was necessary. The turkey had been prepared for the guests who 
were to arrive that evening. He certainly had had no intention of 
ruining the appearance of the turkey before the guests arrived. Be- 
sides, nobody ate turkey at eight A.M., and if anyone did, it would 
not be Chester. 


Chester was upset. What bothered him was that he could find 
no reason for his impulsive action. In fact, it was not even an im- 
pulse that had caused him to pull the turkey out of the refrigerator 


and devour the drumstick. It had been only a fleeting thought, with 
no emotion or drive involved. He had opened the refrigerator to get 
some milk for breakfast, had seen the turkey, and had thought to 
himself “I certainly would love a bite of turkey now.” And before 
he had finished thinking it, he had already pulled out the platter 
and ripped off the drumstick. 


What bothered him even more was that he could not replace 
the leg. The act had been committed and he could undo it only by 
cooking a new turkey. That meant time and money. But he would 
at least have to go to the expense, if not the effort, of getting a new 
one. It was important. Emily and her parents would be there. Things 
must zo well. 


He would have to hurry. He could after all go to a place where 
you could buy a turkey fully cooked. That way, he would have 
time to get to the office at ten. Ten would not be too late. He had 
no particular work to do there today. But it always looked better 
when the boss of the firm was in. 
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Chester unlocked the wooden box in the top drawer of his 
writing desk and pulled out a twenty dollar bill. “That box is no 
good,” he thought to himself. “It should be replaced by a tin one. 
It should be burned.” 

And before he had finished thinking it, he pulled out a match 
and lit a piece of paper under the box. 

The high flames around the bottom of the box startled him, 
made him jump. 

“Why did I do that?” he said aloud, and ran for a pitcher of 
water. He dumped the water over the burning box, leaving the 
drawer, the box, and the paper below the box both wet and charred. 

After cleaning up the mess as well as possible, he removed 
the rest of the money from the now ruined box to see if it was still 
usable. It was. He stuffed it into his billfold and left the house. 


Now he had to buy two things: a turkey and a new tin box. 


Chester’s hands were shaking as he tried to turn the steering 
wheel. 


“Calm down,” he said to himself. “This won’t last.” 


He assured himself that he had just been in an unusual mood 
and that it would pass over. 

He pulled up in front of “The Golden Pig,” the fanciest deli- 
catessen in town, walked in, and ordered a cooked turkey. After a 
few minutes, he came out again, with the warm bundle under his 
arm. 

But on his way to the stationery store to buy the tin box, he 
caught sight of a sporting goods store and thought to himself that he 
would love to have a new fishing rod and a pair of leather wading 
boots. And before he had time to realize what he was doing, he had 
gone into the store and ordered the clerk to bring these things to him, 
wrapped. 

While the clerk was wrapping the boots, Chester realized his 
mistake. He was thoroughly unnerved. He had always had more 
sense than this, he thought. He never spent his money foolishly. 
He could not understand what had got into him. 

“Wait!” he shouted at the clerk. 
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“Yes sir,” said the clerk, somewhat startled by the sudden in- 
terruption. “Is there something else for you?” 


“Oh no,” said Chester. “ I don’t want anything at all.” 
“Well then,” said the clerk, “your boots and rod will be ready 


in a minute.” 
“I don’t want those either,” said Chester. 
“What's that again?” said the clerk. 
g 


“I don’t want anything,” said Chester again. “Nothing. Not 
the rod or the boots either. I don’t want anything at all.” 

“Well then!” said the clerk, “What in the world did you order 
them for?” 

“I made a mistake,” said Chester, turning a bright red and rub- 
bing his foot back and forth against the edge of the rug. 

“You certainly did, mister,” said the clerk. “And if you ask me, 
you'd better not make any more.” 

Chester, not accustomed to upsetting people so, made several 
apologies and hurried out the door. He got into his car and drove 


straight for the stationery store, determined not to think of doing 
anything that would get him into trouble again. 

Once inside the stationery store, he walked straight to the shelf 
holding the tin boxes, pulled down one that pleased him, and took 
it up to the salesgirl. 

“Td like this one, please,” he said. 


The girl took the box and hurried to the wrapping counter. 
When she turned around, Chester noticed that she walked with a 
slight waddle, something which had always annoyed him in women, 
especially when they were thin and had no excuse for doing so. And 
the thought crossed his mind that she ought to be told that it was 
very unattractive. 


“That waddling looks sloppy,” he said. “You'll never catch a 
man that way.” 


As soon as he had said this, he knew he shouldn’t have. He 
wanted to run, get out of the place before the girl had a chance to 
get angry with him. And as soon as he thought of running away, 
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his feet began to move and he was half-way out the door before he 
caught himself. 

“Pull yourself together,” he said aloud, and an old man next 
to him turned around. 

“Whatsay buddy?” he asked, cupping his hand up around the 
outside of his ear. 


“Oh, nothing,” said Chester. 

“Oh,” said the man, “I thought I heard something. Getting old, 
you know. Makes a fella hear things once in a while.” 

The little old man seemed quite embarrassed, but not nearly so 
embarrassed as Chester. 

Chester moved cautiously through the crowd toward the wrap- 
ping desk, peering over people’s shoulders looking for the salesgirl. 
Perhaps she had not heard him after all, he hoped. 

Chester was lucky. The girl was standing behind the counter, 
calmly tying a piece of string around the brown package. He walked 
over to her, paid her, and thanked her for her trouble. He was un- 
usually thankful. 

“It’s really nothing, mister,” she said, “We wrap all packages 
here. It’s the store policy, you know.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” said Chester. “The store policy. Thank you 
anyway. Thank you very much.” 

The girl stood behind the counter staring at Chester and scratch- 
ing her head as he hurried through the crowd and out the door. 


When Chester finally got home, it was ten-thirty. He decided 
not to drop in at the office after all. It might be dangerous. He could 
not seem to get hold of himself. He would probably do something 
terrible, like pinch his secretary or hit a client. He had always had 
such perfect control over his actions, he thought. And now that this 
control was suddenly lost, now that his smallest fleeting thoughts 
seemed to be almost simultaneously turned to actions, he seemed to 
be incapable of bigger, more important plans. At least, it was a hin- 
drance. 


He sat down on the sofa and tried to find some solution. Per- 


haps, he thought, if he controlled his thoughts the way he had al- 
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ways controlled his actions, it would not be so bad. At least he could 
try. 

While he was sitting on the sofa, he noticed the large stuffed 
penguin that his uncle had sent him for Christmas two years ago. 
He had always hated it. It seemed to stare at him in peculiar way. 
And it certainly added nothing to the appearance of the room. But 
Uncle Frank had always been proud of the bird. Whenever he 
visited Chester, he made some comment on it, how nice it looked, 
and how he had spent so much time stuffing it. He was really proud 
of his taxidermy business, thought Chester, and it was a matter of 
common courtesy to leave that horrible thing sitting there. 

Chester decided that if he wanted to practice controlling his 
thoughts, now would be a good time to start. He would stare at the 
bird and tell himself he wanted to keep it there, that he didn’t want 
to destroy it. After all, he should discipline himself to control his 
thoughts at least fairly well before Emily and her family arrived for 
dinner. . 

He stared. While his eyes were fixed on the black and white 
monstrosity, he thought almost mechanically: 

It is a beautiful bird. 

Uncle Frank likes it. 

I like it. 

I would never destroy it. 

I would never think of destroying it. 

I would never think of tearing it to shreds. 

But the more he thought about not wanting to destroy it, the 
more the thought of destroying it became clear in his mind. The 
more he tried to control his thoughts, the less controlled his thoughts 
became: 

Don't . . . think of it . . . destroying it . . . Uncle 

Frank .,. . he likesit . . . 1... . don’t want to 
. . I don’t want to destroy it . . . shred it . . . de- 

stroy it... tearit ... tearit . .. destroyit... 

And Chester, already beside the mantel now, was tearing the 
penguin with both hands, the pieces of skin and stuffing falling 
around his feet and on top of his shoes. 

“What have I done?” he screamed aloud. 
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He dropped the disconnected head of the bird on the floor, 
tore at his hair and the side of his face with his nervous fingers, 
and ran for the sofa. He threw himself face down and covered his 
head with one of the small cushions, clutching both sides tightly 
and pressing them against his ears. 

“I am an animal,” he moaned. “A complete animal.” 

Shaking and sobbing to himself, he thought again. Perhaps he 
was not yet a complete animal. At least an animal was not upset by 
its own behavior. He thought that he would probably be much better 
off if he were an animal. An animal did not care. 

Chester lay on the sofa well over three hours. He did not want 
to get up. He didn’t want to look at anything, touch anything, think 
anything. 

Finally, he thought that he had better clean up the mess he 
had made. Emily would wonder. And as he thought it, he found 
himself getting up and gathering the shredded remnants of the pen- 
guin. 

He decided that it would be wiser not to try to control his 
thoughts. 

When Emily and her family arrived that evening, Chester 
looked tired. 

“My goodness, Chester,” said Emily, staring up at him. “You 
look as if a cyclone hit you or something. What happened?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Chester. “Nothing at all.” 

“You weren't at the office,” said Mr. Weber, Emily’s father. 
“We tried to get ahold of you to tell you we'd be a little late.” 

“Are you late?” asked Chester, looking at the clock on his desk. 
“Oh yes, I guess you are. Well, have a seat anyway. Dinner’s almost 
ready.” 

Mrs, Weber sat down hard on one end of the sofa, all one 
hundred and eighty pounds of her sinking half-way to the floor. 

“Get your fat butt off the end of my sofa,” said Chester and, 
realizing what he’d said, laughed nervously. 

“Why Chester!” said Emily. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I was just kidding. It was a joke.” 

“Ha ha!” said Mr. Weber. 
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Chester pretended not to hear. He backed apologetically into 
the kitchen. 

At dinner, Emily kept looking at him. “What's the matter with 
you, Chester?” she asked. “You don’t seem normal.” 

“I'm not,” said Chester, and then added, “not quite.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. “Nothing important.” 

He couldn’t tell her. She wouldn’t believe him. And even if 
he tried to explain it, he wouldn’t explain it right. She might think 
he'd gone mad or something. Then again, if he didn’t tell her, she 
would also think he was crazy. He decided to wait and think it 
over a while. 


As the evening went on, he said and did more and more tactless 
things, even peculiar things, like being annoyed enough with stuffy 
old Mr. Weber to poke him in the ribs and ask him whether he'd 
taken his pitcher to the well lately. 


As thoughts they aren’t so strange, thought Chester. But as 
words and actions, they're ridiculous, absurd, and horrible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weber kept hinting to Emily that they leave, 
but Chester saw that Emily was so concerned over his behavior 
that she did not want to go just yet. Finally, after they'd persuaded 
her that it was really very late and that she would not be able to 
get up for work the next day unless she got her usual eight hours, 
Chester brought them their coats and ushered them to the door. 

At that moment he had a sudden desire to pour water down 
the front of Mrs. Weber’s dress. It would be funny to see that old 
slob wiggling around in her dress, thought Chester. It would be 
funny seeing her tickled by icy water. 

And before he realized it, he had lifted a glass from the table, 
held it over Mrs. Weber's shoulder, and let a steady stream trickle 
down the middle of her chest and underneath the low-cut, flimsy 
silk print. 

Panicked by his own behavior and the shrieking reactions of 
Mrs. Weber, he ran down the hall and into the bathroom, slamming 
the door behind him and turning the latch. 
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He turned on the cold water in the bathtub and decided to get 
in and soak his head under the running tap. 


He heard Emily running down the hallway. 


“Chester! Chester!” she called, beating on the door. “Come out, 
Chester. Please come out. Tell me what's wrong. Please!” 


Chester couldn’t answer. He tried to call back to her, tell her 
not to worry, that it was nothing, that he’d get over it. And as he 
thought it, his lips moved and he felt wind go through his vocal 
cords. But no noise came out. 

“Come along, Emily,” he heard Mrs. Weber say. 


“Leave him alone,” said Mr. Weber. 


Chester heard slow shuffling noises fade down the hallway, and 
a second later the front door slammed. 

Chester sat in the tub. He didn’t know how long he sat there. 
Fully clothed, the icy water making him shiver, he prayed. He 
hadn’t prayed in a long time. He didn’t know why he should think 
of it now. He thought he had given up the belief in any sort of God. 
But that was when he was doing everything right, when things were 
going well. 

Chester didn’t finish his prayer. He started out with a few con- 
ventional words of praise, expressed his feelings of humility, and 
then fell into a free, personal discussion with God. Unable to con- 
trol his thoughts and words, he told God, if there was one, that He 
had indeed been very unfair to him. Catching himself muttering ob- 
scenities in the middle of his prayer, he became embarrassed and 
gave up his efforts as worthless. 

The cold water eventually had a soothing effect on Chester, 
despite the fact that it made him shiver. More relaxed now, he got 
up out of the water, removed his soaking clothes, and dried himself. 
He put on his pajamas and a pair of heavy woolen socks and went 
to bed. Tired and worn from the long day, he fell asleep almost 
instantly. 

When Chester awoke the next morning it seemed as if the 
day before had never happened. He almost expected to be his normal 
self again. He managed to get all the way through his breakfast 
without doing anything that seemed particularly unusual. 
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Then he thought of Emily. He wanted to tell her he loved 
her. He’d always wanted to, but he had never found the right mo- 
ment. And now he found himself on the phone, talking with her. 


“I love you,” he said to the sleepy voice on the other end of 


the line. 

“Chester?” she asked. “Is that you, Chester?” 

At that moment, Chester did not want to answer. He realized 
that seven A.M. was no time to be calling Emily on the phone and 
telling her that he loved her. He did not want her to know he would 
do something that foolish. 

“No,” he said. “It isn’t.” 

Frightened, he threw down the receiver. 

It is true, he thought. It wasn’t just a nightmare. It’s starting 
up all over again. 

Chester was afraid to go to the office after he realized he was 
still in the same miserable condition as the day before. But he was 
also afraid not to go. You can’t hide from things all the time, he 
thought. You can’t run away from it. You have to take a chance. 

At the office, somewhat used to creating disturbances by now, 
Chester managed to appear more calm around others. It was only an 
apparent calmness, which did not always go over too well. But his 
apologies for his unusual behavior were a little smoother and more 
plausible. Only once did he have the desire to run down the hall, 
away from an office clerk he had rudely insulted. He had given the 
excuse that he was not feeling especially well, that stomach trouble 
made him unusually grumpy, and that once in a while he had to 
hurry to the bathroom. 


Chester, however, felt very frightened and guilty inside. He 
had never realized before that he had so many unpleasant things 
he felt like doing and saying to other people. And after every blun- 
der he made, he had the feeling that he was probably the worst and 


wickedest person alive. 


That evening, at the businessmen’s banquet, he sat at one end 
of the table, listening to his friends and competitors talking about 
their friends and competitors. He felt very much alone. He did not 
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want to mingle with them for fear of saying something awful. There 
were several people there whom he had already startled earlier in 
the day. He didn’t want to look at them. 


He listened to bits of their conversation. Mr. Wellworth was 
blowing off steam as usual, telling his friend Mr. Cunning that if 
he ever got ahold of Joe Small he'd wring his filthy little neck. Mr. 
Wellworth was always blowing off steam, thought Chester. But he 
was really a nice fellow when you got to know him. One of those 
dynamic types, full of energy, but mostly verbal. He never did any- 
thing mean. At least, not so far as anyone knew. 

Then Chester heard Mr. Beard tell his business partner that 
he had a plan for doing Wellworth out of business. Chester walked 
over to him and told him that he was a bastard even to think of 
such a damned lousy thing, and that if he had any common decency, 
which he was sure he hadn't, he would go straight over to Well 
worth and apologize. Beard told Chester he was a stupid little mutt 
to be poking his nose in other people’s affairs. Chester could see why 
Beard was angry with him. He had been rude. He was not the 
type to stick his neck out, at least not that far. Chester began to back 
down. He told him that he was really very sorry he had put it so 
rudely, but that he did feel it wasn’t very nice to do people out of 
business, at least deliberately. Beard was still angry. 

“And you have no right to swear at me!” shouted Mr. Beard. 

At that moment, Chester had a sudden desire to light a match 
to Mr. Beard’s necktie, which was swinging out toward him. Im- 
mediately, he found himself leaning forward with a lighted match, 
touching the flame to the dark blue conservative piece of cloth hang- 
ing there. 

“Oh no!” he shouted. “I didn’t mean it. Really I didn’t.” 

“Goddamyousonuvva . . .,” shouted Beard, running around 
the room trying to find a glass of water or something to put out the 
fire. 

Chester ran through the crowd, out the front door, and down 
the street. He could still hear some of the men and their wives saying 
horrible things about him. Chester wasn’t sure whether he had heard 
or just imagined. Anyway it was what they should have said. 
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Chester did not bother to find his car. He just kept running. 
The more he ran, the more he wanted to run. 

While he ran, he thought to himself that he must tell someone. 
He would have to get the whole thing off his chest. He didn’t know 
if there was anyone who would believe him. Maybe Emily would. 
He wasn’t sure, but he could try. 

Emily's house was several miles away. But Chester could not 
force himself to go back to the car. He did not want to run into 
anyone who had been at the banquet. 

When he got to Emily’s place, he was nervous and tired and 
breathing hard. 

“My goodness, Chester,” said Emily, letting him into the living- 
room. “You are a sight! What have you been doing? Sit down. Have 
some . . . coffee. Or water, maybe.” 

Chester sat down. 

“Anyone home?” he asked. 


“I'm here,” she answered with a puzzled expression on her face. 


“I mean besides you,” he said. “Like your parents, for instance.” 

“No, they're out. Did you want to see them for something?” 

“No, no,” said Chester, burying his face in one of the pillows 
at the end of the couch and shaking. 

Emily sat down beside him, rubbed his back gently, and Ches- 
ter slowly and nervously told her the whole story. 

“Tm just an animal,” he said, “only worse. I can’t help what 
I do. But I care.” 

“Oh no, Chester,” said Emily. “You're not that. You’re not that 
at all. Why, you're the nicest, most decent, most respectable man | 
know.” 

“Not any more,” said Chester. 


Emily looked up at him with her soft wide eyes. Chester looked 
back at her and thought she was the sweetest, most beautiful girl 
in the world. Almost, anyway. 

“T love you!” he said. “I love you!” 


“Why Chester!” said Emily. 
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And at that moment, Chester found a strange idea creeping into 
his mind. He tried to stop it, but he couldn’t. And he found him- 
self making love to Emily, holding her very close. 

“No! No!” cried Emily. 

But before Chester realized what he was doing, it was over. 
He shouldn’t have done it, he thought. Emily wasn’t that kind. She 
was a nice girl. She wasn’t the type you do that sort of thing with, 
at least not till after you're married. 

“I thought you were different!” cried Emily. 

“I am,” said Chester, not knowing exactly what he meant. 


“You are not!” she said, both crying and angry. “You're just 
like all the rest.” 


“I couldn’t help it,” he said. “I couldn’t. I couldn't.” 

“That's an excuse!” she said. “It’s just one big excuse! I believed 
you first, but . - 

“But what?” 

“But it’s all over. It’s all over now.” 

She was crying. 

“It’s all over now. Go away.” 

Frightened and ashamed of himself and of what he had done, 
Chester ran. He ran out the door and down the street, saying over 
and over to himself, “It’s all gone. Emily’s gone. What have I done?” 

He ran down dark alleys, across busy streets, and through empty 
lots. Something seemed to be following him. It wasn’t real. It was 
something in his mind, in his imagination. It kept telling him that 
he was awful, did awful things. He knew it was just in his mind, 
but he couldn’t seem to get rid of it. 


He entered another alley. It looked familiar. He couldn’t see 
too well. His eyes were fogged up. The water in his eyes made the 
buildings and boxes and garbage pails look warped, the way you see 
things in those funny mirrors at circuses and carnivals. But it still 
looked familiar. 

It was. It was the alley leading to the back of Uncle Frank’s 
taxidermy shop. For some reason, he wanted to find the back en- 
trance to the shop, to get inside the shop, where it would be quiet. 
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He didn’t want to go out on the street again. He just wanted to sit 
in a cool, dark place, alone. 


He found the door. It was locked. Of course it would be locked, 
thought Chester. Of course. 


Just the same, Chester beat frantically on the door, hoping that 
maybe, for some reason, that would open it. Calming down a little, 
he stopped. He sat down in the gravel below the door and tried to 
pick the lock. He didn’t know how long he sat there. It must have 
been hours. 


Finally, after working with his penknife and an old rusty nail 
he had found, Chester managed to get the door open. He walked 
inside, closing the door behind him. 

Chester could see silhouettes of strange stuffed and unstuffed 
and partly stuffed animals. They were all over the room. The light 
from the front windows made some of their glass eyes shine. As he 
became more used to the darkness, he could make out things that 
looked like pieces of wire, plaster casts, knives, and cotton or some 
other stuffing material. 


Chester sat down on a rickety wooden box and stared at one 
wall. He sat there a long time. And another fleeting thought came 
into his mind: to kill himself. 














